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» STANDARD 
BOTANICAL 
TEXT-BOOKS 


Published by the AMERICAN Book ComPANy. 


Apgar’s New Plant Analysis.............-..+6 «+» §$ 55 
Apgar’s Trees of the Northern United States....... 1.00 
Clark’s Laboratory Manual in Practical Botany..... 96 
Dana’s Plants and Their Children.................. 65 
Gray's How Plants Gi0w..2.5 «00.00. scccccccccccs .80 
Gray’s How Plants Behave............ceceeecseees, 54 

Valuable and highly interesting books for the home or for the school. 
Geay’s Lessons in Botany... ii... ..sscccessccccees 94 
Gray’s Manual of Botany.............+..ceeeceeee 1.62 
Gray’s Lessons and Manual—in one volume......... 2.16 
Gray’s School and Field Book of Botany........... 1.80 
Gray’s Structural Botany.............ceceeeeeeeees 2.00 
Wood's Lessons in Botany.............0.seeeeeeees 90 
Wood’s American Botanist and Florist.............. 1.75 


Both works recently revised by Prof. O. R. Willis. 


For further information regarding these texts, circulars and descriptive 
catalogues, please correspond with the 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta Portland, Ore. 


TWO FAMOUS 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


Modern Classics. 


Thirty four Volumes, cloth, averaging 312 pages, for $11.56, net. Cost of 
delivery by mail, $1.50. The set weighs 20 pounds. Any book will 
be sent separately, postpaid, on receipt of 40 cents. 


A library of 34 volumes, containing many of the best complete 
Stories, Essays, Sketches, and Poems in modern literature, including 
selections from the most celebrated authors of England and America, 
and translations of masterpieces by Continental writers. 


Dr. Wiriu1am T. Harzis, U. 8S. Commissioner of Education, says- 
unrivalled list of excellent works.” 


“Tt is an 


Riverside School Library. 


Fifty Volumes, half-leathes, for $24.90, met. A Series of Books of Per- 
manent Value, carefully chosen, thoroughly edited, clearly printed, 
and durably bound in half-leather. Prepared with special regard 
for American Schools, with Introductions, Notes, and Illustrations. 
The volumes separately, 50, 60, and 70 cents, mez, postpaid. 

““ We have the entire set of the Riverside School Library, and have found it very 
satisfactory. . . . Since the issue of the first volume, an order has seldom left the 


library which did not include some titles from this set.”—F. M. CrunDEN, Libra- 
rian of Public Library, St. Louis, Mo. 


Descriptive circulars, with table of contents of each volume of Taz RIvERSIDE 
Scuoon Liprary and MopErn Cuassics, will be sent on application. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


4 Park Street, BOSTON. 11 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 
378-388 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, 








Ce ee ee eed ol 


Longfellow's “The 


Indian Legends in “ Hiawatha.” 


instructive full-page reproductions from Catlin. 


it himself. 
The text, besides many suggestive foot-notes explanatory 


as they occur here and there in the poem. 


With an Introduction and Notes by Professor EDWARD EVERETT HALE, Jr., is the December issue of the 
STANDARD LITERATURE SERIES. Pages 1—xxiv and 1—168. 

The Introduction tells, in Professor Hale’s lucid, pleasing way: 

III.—The Land of “ Hiawatha” and the Indians. 

Chronological Table (giving the leading events in the life of Longfellow, and dates of publication of his various books). 

trations—effective and pleasing half-tone pictures of the principal Indian objects mentioned in the poem, and two interesting and 


The editor’s aim in this edition has been chiefly to help the reader te an understanding of the poem as Longfellow thought of 


often furnish the reader with the best sort of comment through the familiarity gained by constantly following out the different ideas 


This is a most attractive and helpful edition for the school-room. Price, stiff paper, 20 cents; cloth, 30 cents. 


OTHER RECENT ISSUES OF THE STANDARD LITERATURE SERIES: 


‘““THE CHILDHOOD OF Davip COPPERFIELD,” helpfully edited for literature study ; 
readers and illustrated ; and Jules Verne’s ‘‘ ROUND THE Wor p IN EIGHTY Days,” 


Song of Hiawatha,” 


II.—The 
1V.—The Poetic Form of “ Hiawatha.” V.— 
VI—Illus- 


I.—How Longfellow came to write “ Hiawatha. ” 


of terms and allusions, has also numerous cross-references, which 


“THE Swiss FAMILY RoBINson,” edited fur young 
etc, 
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For further information concerning this series, the “Golden-Rod Books,” and our varied list of publications, address 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 43-47 E. 10th Street, New York. f 
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MESERVEY'S TEXT-BOOKS IN BOOK-KEEPING 


November 16, 1898. Adopted for the Public Schools of 
the Boroughs of MANHATTAN and the BRONX. Now 
adopted for all Boroughs of Greater New York. 








Meservey’s Text-Books in Book-keeping are used with marked success in Cities and 
Towns aggregating a population of more than 15,000,000, Youare invited to acquaint your- 
self with the merits of the Meservey’s Text-Books. Sample copy will be mailed for examin- 
ation : Single and Double Entry, 50 cts. ; Single Entry, 30cts. Correspondence requested. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers,  - Boston, New York, Chicago. 
PORTRAITS FOR THE APRROACHING BIRTHDAYS. 


We are prepared to furnish in any quantities, fine reproductions of original 
and excellent portraits of 


LINCOLN WASHINGTON FROEBEL 


For Schools and Kindergartens at the following Low Prices: 
No. 8 Card, 834 x 10% inches, per 100, $2.00; per dozen, $0.35. 
No. 4 “ 5x 6% “ “ “ 1.00; ‘ “ 16. 
moO: §..* 2x26 ws * ae. r -10 











HAVE You RECENTLY SEEN 


KINDERGARTEN REVIEW ? 


It has been vastly improved. The Misses Poulsson of Boston are the editors. 
Subscription price, $2.00. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 











NEW YORK: ATLANTA: KANSAS CITY: 
11 East 16th Street. 515 Grand Bldg. 418 East 9th Street. 
FRANSLATIONS 
i>] 
INTERLINEAB. LITERAL. 


HAMILTON, LOCKE and CLARK’S | . THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 

Good type—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Copyright Introductions—New Type— 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price Reduced Good Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the 
to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. | Pocket—Price, postpaid, 50 cents each. 


OSndtorone, } David McKay, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia, 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 


EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLS. 


It will pay you to get our SPECIAL PRICES and compare samples, before 
ordering elsewhere. 


9 CLINTON PLACE (8th Street), NEW YORK, 


THE RETURNED ARMY OF 


STUDENTS AND ALUMNI OF 














CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 





COLLECE 
FRATERNITY 


College Medals and Badges 
Seminary As Awards from 
School Faculty, or 

Class Teacher for Merit 





Fraternity of any institution 
are reminded that pins can be procured, of the manufacturer of any desired 
pattern and at reasonable prices. PINS, FLAGS, BUTTONS, RINGS. Write 
with full particulars to 
E. R. STOCKWELL, 180 Broadway, New York. 
with everything in the line of aids in teachi d ped ical 
T0 SUPPLY TEACHERS books is ye ~ Holy Our catalog is free. Write ‘a ‘We 
oan give yeu lowest prices and prompt service. Inquiries cheerfully answered. 
E, L. KELLOGG @ CO., EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
6! Basr Orn Strreer, New York. 











READERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municatinpg with advertisers. 





BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
and CHEMICALS. 


COMPLETE LABORATORY OUTFITS, 


Sole agents for Dreverhoffs Saxon Filter Papers, 





New Normal School Retort. 
Send for our supplement containing normal school 
apparatus. Full Cucalanse furnished on receipt of 
To cents 





ESTABLISHED 185i, 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205-211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK. 








Everything necessary 
for the Chemical and 
Physical Laboratory will 
be furnished of best qual- 
ity at reasonable prices. 

Glass and Metal Appa- 
Mm ratus, special, made to 

| order, according to draw 
ings. 

Glass blowing and en- 
graving done on premises. 


| BERCY’ TEXT. 
FRENCH |200K tor 


are used everywhere. Send to the 
publisher for copies on examination. 


WILLIASI R. JENKINS, 
85: & 853 SIXTH AVENUE, - - NEW YORK. 
Complete ‘catalogue on application. 








The fact that the PUBLIC SCHOOLS ot Chicago 
have orderea 


°6.000 GALLONS or 
OLCOTT’S BEST SCHOOL INK 


is a sufficient guarantee as to its quality. Send gsc. 
to cover postage, and we will send youa free sample, 


J. M. OLCOTT & CO., 
Manufacturers of Chicage, 


New York, 
f School Supplies. 84 Wabash Ave, 


7o Fifth Ave. 


Planetary Pencil Pointer ee > 












Needed in every Home and School. 
N breaks the int. Preserves the 
vost lead. Saves Rs! cost in the saving of 
lead. Cleanly, convenient, useful. 
4 Made only by A. B, DICK COMPANY, 
152-154 Lake St., Chieago, 47 Nassau St., New York. 














When you are using a pen all day you want 


the best. This means 


<a@e EFSTEKBROOK’S —<s 


We have been making pens of all styles and only one quality—the best—for nearly forty years. 


Ask your stationer for them. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO,, JsingtsXew York 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION. 


Eiabliched ip et Os 101 The Auditorium Building, Chicago. 


Seeks Teachers who are ambitious for Advancement rather than those without positions. 
EastERN BRANcH: 494 ASHLAND AVE., Brrrato, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE ADDRESSES FOR AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass. 878 bres Av., Chicago, Ill. 156 Fifth Av., New York City, N.Y. 
S King St., West, Toronto, Can. 730 Coo Bidg.. , Denver, Colo. 825 Market St.,San Francisco, Cal. 
1242 12th St., Washington, D.C. 414 Genbary Bldg., Minneapolis. 525 Stimson Bik., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Tae PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Ave., New York. WILLIAM O, PRATT, Manager. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachersin Obtaining Positions. Send for circulars. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, [lanager. 24 State Street, Albany, N. Y. 


A REAL HELP TO OFFICIALS AND TEACHERS 


It is our constant aim to be. We have increased in usefulness during our 
jegears of successful existence. If you are i Teacher or a Position, 
W is the time to communicate with us. Manual and blank for a stamp. 


CENTRAL TEACHERS BUREAU (Edw. C, Dixon) 1420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 

















HUNTINGTON, N. Y.—! want to express my gratification with Mrs. True. She 
is my expecta ions and proved your litement correct in every particular. 
. J. JENNI » Principal. (Sent on a telegraph request for a teacher.]} 


KELLOGG’S : TEACHERS’ : BUREAU 


is an efficient help. Constantl nt vpcancies. Cordially saacieiiaae teachers. Begin early for 
September places. Address LOGG, Manager, No. 61 East NintH STREET, NEw York. 


KIN DERGARTEN-= en 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO. 
3 East 14th Street, 
New York. 








SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
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ie ONLY DIRECT ~ 
Be” WATER ROUTE TO 


THREE SAILINGS. A WEEK 
DIRECT TO 


CHARLESTON 
anv JACKSONVILLE}, 


AFFORDING RAIL CONNECTIONS Sa 
TO ALL SOUTHERN: RESORTS 


S*~*BOWLING GREEN, NEW YORK. 


TEACHERS’ LIBRARIES 


can now be selected with the certainty of securing valuable books only. Our new 
catalog of all the best books and aids for teachers is now ready and will be sent to 
any address for 6 cent stamps, much less than cost. It is the result of months ol 
patient labor. All important books are accurately described. Special prices to tea>h- 
ers are made on nearly all. It contains 100 piven fe printed pages and lists nearly 1500 
volumes. It is the most valuable guide of the kind ever printed. All the books listed 
are kept in stock by us, and will be furnished on receipt of price. 


E. L KELLOGG & CO., 61 East Ninth Street, New York. 

















READERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 
eommunicating with advertisers. 








AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to Lolleges Schools, and Families, 
Superior fessors, Principals, Assis Assistants, 
Tutors, and Governesses, for every De 
ment of Instruction; mmends 
Schools to Parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. Youna-Fvuxiton, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency. 
23 UNION SquaRE, New YorE. 


ood 





FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS ad- 

dress F. B. SPAULDING, 36 Bromfield 
Street, Boston, or W. E. DAvis, 68 State 
Street, Albany, N. Y., Managers of Teach- 
ers’ Co-operative Association of New Eng- 
land. Over 3,000 positions filled, 


TEACHERS 





pe assist teachers in secur- 

positions by supplying 
Colleges, Schools and ‘Families with Professors, 
Teachers and Governesses Free of Charge. IN- 
TERSTATE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 126 Wasi 
ington St., Chicago. 





GCHERMERHORN'S Established 1855. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OLDEST AND Best Known In U.S. 
3 East 14th Street, NEW YORK. 





W ANTED to correspond with TeacHERs and 
: Emp.oyers. Have filled vacancies 
in 19 States. Operate in every State. 


ROBERTSON’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


SCHOOL, SCHOOL, SCHOOL, 
PAPERS, SUPPLIES, WALL MAPS. 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY, 
352 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Boston, Mass. 

ohh; peel 


Naw?’ FRENCH WITHOUT A MASTER. 


“ Pitman’s Practical French 
Grammar and Conversation”’ 


and teach- 











The latest and best method for learnin 
ing HOW TO SPEAK FRENCH oe — a ae 
tion and — vocab ularies, 200 paper 
boards, 40c., cloth, 50c., “eo leune "Pitman 
& Sens, 33 Gnion Sq., 





STUDY LAW AT HOME 


Testrastion by mail, Soe gh uke: 


e me. Methods approved 
lead: ng educators. Expe enced 
competent instructors. 


Sprague Correspondence 
Seheol of] of how eat 246 Tel, Bidg., Detroit. 


AN AGENT WANTED 


in every County and every 
City in the United States 
for Kellogg’s Teachers’ 
Libraries. Terms Liberal. 
Wee at osee.n 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers 
61 E. Oth Street, New York. 


NEW SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


You want them to be attractive, convenient, 
well ventilated, well lighted. 


Gardner’s School Buildings 


is a book of plans for school-houses that 
should be studied by Boards of Education 
and Superintendents before beginning build- 
ing operations. Price, $2.10, postpaid, 


8. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East oth St., New York. 
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AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


PAINTER’S INTRODUCTION. 


With Annotated Selections, - - $1.25 | Without Annotated Selections, - 


PITHY EXTRACTS FROM TEACHERS’ LETTERS. 
“No other book that I know can compare with it in the treatment of the subject.” 


“Tt is oy the best in its line that I have seen. 

‘“T think very highly of it and expect to use it in one of my literature classes this term.” 

“Tam just as well pleased with it and its arrangement as with his English Literature, and we 
have been using that for two years.” 

we — ~ x f and the teacher of literature like it very much, and prefer it to other books on the 
same subject. 

‘*T am very favorably impressed with the plan and scope of the work.” 

“The book gives me the greatest satisfaction. The matter and arrangement are excellently 
adapted to our work.” 


$1.00 


With Portraits, Correspondence invited, 


LEACH, SHEWELL & COMPANY, Publishers, 9-15 E. 16th St., N. Y. 


GILLOIT’S NEW FINE-POINTED PENS 


For Unshaded VERTICAL WRITING. 
JOSEPH GILLO 
~<——<Be ARROWHEAD PEN ) 
Scalia EOS 7, atin 


= $< == 
1067 ARROWHEAD, 


1065 OFFICIAL, 1066 Recistry, 


Especially Smooth and Durable. The Best Results at the Least Expense. 





Samples and Classification Circular sent on Application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, - - 91 John Street, New York. 
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THE STANDARD VERTICAL WRITING 


COMPLETE IN SIX BOOKS. 


The Standard Vertical Writing is called “Standard” be- 


cause it embodies ideas which are likely to give it permanency. Its 
character is strictly educational, not fanciful and passing. 


Legibility, that first great requisite in any handwriting, is obtained 
by using the simplest and most natural forms of letters. 





Rapidity, the second important requisite in writing, is obtained by 


following natural curves, by harmonious gradation of forms, and by 
easy connection of letters. It is a running handwriting and not 
penned print, nor a disjointed assembling of letters. 


Beauty in writing, as in other arts, goes hand in hand with simplicity, 


Ease of Movement comes by the adaptation of letters to arm 
action rather than to finger action. “The Standard” system is 
particularly careful to develop easy free-arm movement. 


Proper Drill Exercises are so arranged that all the letters 
occur and recur frequently. In writing, as in other school exer- 
cises, plenty of practice is essential to progress. 


Vertical Writing is a distinctive term. 
hand made upright nor a back hand. 
characteristics and values. 

The “ Standard’’ Vertical Writing, the newest system 
of vertical writing submitted to educators, aims at correct prin- 
ciples, and profits by the good points and the errors of its more 


hastily prepared predecessors. 
FOR PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, 
614 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


BWDDDSDDDDDDPDPD PY SE CEKCE KKK AY; 

We knew that our WILLIAMS’ CHOICE LITERATURE would 
please teachers; we expected that the books would be popular; but, really, 
we have been surprised at the enthusiasm with which they have been 
received, They have been adopted for use as Supplementary Readers in 
Greater New York, and in many smaller cities and in towns and districts 


It does not mean a slant 
It is a system, with its own 
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innumerable. 


We send five books, covering three grades, 
We are at New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, 


Would you like to see them? 
postpaid, for $1.75. Write to us. 
Boston. Address us at either point. 


BUTLER, SHELDON & COMPANY. 





HEADACHE 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 





by its action in promoting 
digestion and as a nerve 
food, prevents and allevi- 
ates headache arising from 
a disordered stomach, or 
that of nervous origin. 
The best remedy for 
insomnia and dyspepsia. 


For sale by all Druggists. 





THE BEST AIDS FOR ILLUSTRATION. 


Blackboard 
Stencils## 


WE HAVE ABOUT 500 DESIGNS 
HERE ARE SOME OF THEM: 


Maps of Continents. 24x36 in. 10c. ea. 





Each State and Territory. 24x36 in. 
10c ea. 
9 Groups of States. 24x36 in. 10c. 


French and Puritan Wars. 5 Stencils. 
40c. 


War of Revolution. 5 Stencils. 40c. 
Civil War. 10 Stencils. 80c. 
Border. 12x36in. 10c. 

Rolls of Honor. 12x36in. 10c. 
Physiology Charts. Setof7. 50c. 


a a) 
THE FOLLOWING, 18x24 in., 
5 CENTS EACH. 


Language Lessons. 75 Designs. 
Animals. 40 Designs. 


Plants and Flowers. 

Birds. 15 Designs. 

Portraits. 25 Designs. 
@e 


Send 10 cents for 2 samples for trial—a Map of 
North America and a 5-cent stencil— 
with complete hist. 


FE. L. Kellogg & Co., 


61 East Ninth Street, New York. 


35 Designs, 





ANTED-—Live Teachers, successful 

at canvassing or agency work, to rep- 
resent our publications, Salary and com- 
mission, This is a rare chance for live 
teachers who wish to leave teaching: for 
permanent and paying work. Address E. 
L,. KELLOGG (persona, 61 E. oth St.. N. Y.. 
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Formal Teaching of Civics. 
By Henry W. Tuurston, Hyde Park High School, Chicago. 


While we are coming more and more to see in general 
that the end of education and the process of education 
ought never to be separated, especially is this so in edu- 
cation for citizenship. The teaching of civics in he 
schools ought to result at once in better civic action tby 
those taught, and unless this tendency toward a higher 
type of action is cumulative as the teaching is prolonged, 
there is something wrong. The teaching of civics to-day 
with the sole result of a hoped-for better citizenship five 
years from to-day is to a great degree a failure. 

Our problem then is—How can civics be so taught in 
the schools that a higher type of citizenship may be im- 
mediately developed? 

One evident answer to the question is the insisting up- 
on the practice of good citizenship by the pupils during 
the whole time they are under the jurisdiction and influ- 
ence of the school, and right here arises the query 
whether or not good citizenship in an absolute, even tho 
benevolent, monarchy is the same thing as good citizen- 
ship in a democracy. If it is not, then it is evident that 
the discipline of most of our schools must undergo funde- 


mental changes before the American children can have 


the opportunity of learning the habit of good American 
citizenship by daily practice in all grades of the schools 
from the kindergarten to the university. 

> From this point of view it is still further evident that 
the athletic associations, debating societies, literary clubs, 
and class meetings—in short all the voluntary associa- 
tions of pupils—also offer an opportunity along this line, 
which even the best of teachers and schools have as yet 
only begun to make use of. 

‘y But there is another answer to the question how civics 
may be so taught as to result at once and to a cumulative 
degree in better citizenship. This answer is by making 
young people who are on the whole inclined toward good 
citizenship more intelligent by teaching them what good 
citizenship for them here and now is. 


Demands of Citizenship, 


Good citizenship, in the face of our ever-changing poli- 
tical problems, cannot be secured by habit alone ; intelli- 
gence of a constructive kind is also an absolute necessity. 
Good citizenship in the United States to-day demands 
that the citizen be continually asking and answering four 
questions : 

(1) What are all the facts in this situation ? 

(2) What are the streams of tendency which have re- 
sulted in these facts ? 

(3) Ought the present situation to be changed ? If so, 
in what particulars ? . 

(4) How can this best be done ? 

Children hardly out of the kindergarten begin to ask 
questions about the policemen, the postman, the man who 
draws away the garbage, the source of the water supply 
and the gas supply, the sprinkler man, the parks, the 
national guard, the fire company. Parents and teachers 
need only to take advantage of these efforts of the little 
people to understand the political functions which they 
see to be exercised for them and their neighbors, to make 


them increasingly intelligent about the whole range of 


political functions and the different organs which exer- 
cise them. For example, suppose the function of the 


policeman and the postman be explained to the child as 
functions which all of us have set apart, some of us to 
exercise for all of us. After he gets a clear idea of each 
function it is an easy step for him to go on, with a little 
help, and put the policeman, the fire company, and the 
national guard together and classify their functions under 
the general idea of protection. Inthe same way the parks, 
the water company, and the sprinkler, if it be municipal, 
can be made to yield the idea of social activity, instead of 
a multitude of individual activities, to secure positive wel- 
fare for individuals. Here then we have the two great 
functions of a modern political state: (1) The negative 
function of protection (a) from external dangers and (b) 
from internal dangers. (2) The positive function of social 
versus individual action to secure general welfare. With 
the right kind of teaching the search may now become 
keen to find out as many more concrete cases of the ex- 
ercise for us of the protective function as possible. The 
same is true of a search for illustrations of the positive 
functions of the state. 

Another step may be taken as a result of the discovery 
that the all-of-us who set apart some-of-us as policemen and 
firemen to protect the lives and property of all-of-us is 
not the same all-of-us that sets aside national guards. In 
other words all the political units from the school district, 
town, and city, up thru the state to the nation and even 
to federations and congresses of nations can be identified, 
graded, and understood to divide among them the long 
list of concrete functions of protection and positive social 
activity already discovered. 


Organization of Classes. 


When this stage of civil intelligence is definitely at- 
tained, and perhaps long before, each class in civics should 
be organized as a political unit. The principle of choice 
may well be class interest. This organization is desir- 
able, even if the discipline of the school is administered 
thru a democratic organization. In other words, it is de- 
sirable for the purpose of gaining civic knowledge more 
rapidly and really than would otherwise be likely. For 
example, suppose a class in Chicago were organized as a 
city council, an ordinance is introduced to issue city 
bonds to the amount of $10,000,000, to build needed 
school-houses and to pave impassable streets. The 
teacher, as mayor, vetoes the ordinance and quotes as his 
reason for so doing the state law which forbids a city to 
run in debt beyond a certain percentage of its assessed 
valuation. State legislation for cities becomes a reality. 

Again, a franchise is granted to a street railway giving 
right of way across a boulevard which is under the con- 
trol of one of the park boards. The ordinance strikes an 
unexpected snag. 

Or perhaps the Chicago river demands attention and 
the council decides to fill it up and make a boulevard of 
it. The long arm of Uncle Sam reaches out from Wash- 
ington in opposition. 

Advantageous Results. 


Thus, by their attempts to do something as members of 
one political unit, a real knowledge of the existence and 
functions of other political units and a desire to know the 
principle on which functions are divided among the diff- 
erent political units result. All this tends toward civic 
intelligence of a high order. 

But still another advantage may come to a class which 
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keeps up a civic organization of this kind for several 
months. A sense of the responsibility of the official and 
the voter in matters which affect the health, comfort, 
pocketbook, and even the life of many another may be 
developed. It is a long step toward good citizenship on 
the part of a boy when he becomes fully conscious of the 
truth about Lincoln’s phrase and realizes that our govern- 
ment is a government of the voters—the political people— 
by the officers—the executive people—for men, women, and 
children—all of us—the social people. 

A right conception of taxes may likewise be developed 
in the mind of many a student who is counting the cost 
of various proposed expenditures for h's imaginary con- 
stituency. Often an ardent believer in education decides 
against taxing his constituency for additional high 
schools when face to face with the actual report of the 
city treasurer. Ultimately, however, the cause of sec- 
ondary education always triumphs when the longer-headed 
associates reveal the necessity of secondary education to 
the primary and of both to thecity. Tosuch pupils taxes 
are that portion of the income of all-of-us which the vot- 
ers decide can be expended socially with better general 
results than if it should be expended individually. How 
far, they ask, can taxation go in this country? How 
much of my income can be taken to be expended for the 
good of all? Taxation can go as far, and as much of my 
income may be taken, it is finally agreed, as the voters 
order. Is it enough for voters to be honest? such stu- 
dents can be led to ask. Can the public schools longer 
neglect to give voters some genuine economic training! 
they exclaim. 

Civics for Lower Schools. 


Almost, if not quite all of the civic training that has 
thus far been suggested may, under favorable circum- 
stances, be given to boys and girls below the secondary 
school. All four of the questions suggested will have 
been asked in concrete cases many times. Especially, if 
a class be organized as I have suggested, will the pupils 
ask, What is best to be done under the present circum- 
stances? Nevertheless, I believe, most of their activity 
up to this point can be kept directed toward finding 
answers to the first question, namely: What are the fun- 
damental facts about this complex political organization 
in which I, a boy, a girl, find myself actually living? 
What are the functions it performs for me and my neigh- 
bor? What are all the separate organs among which 
these functions are divided? On what principle is the 
division made? What is my place as an intelligent citizen 
with some power and responsibility as an actor in this 
great complex of activities? 

To make a specific recommendation looking toward the 
general attempt to do some of the work already indicated, 
a syllabus of carefully graded and progressive exercises for 
guiding the formal teaching of civics in the grades might be 
prepared as soon as possible and put into the hands of 
every grade teacher. Such a syllabus should, from the 
first, embody the experiences of many of the best grade 
teachers in their attempts to teach civics. As experience 
accumulates it could undoubtedly be greatly improved. The 
syllabus should, however, be at least begun at once. 

It is now generally demanded that candidates for posi- 
tions as grade teachers pass an examination in the funda- 
mental facts of natural science. I believe the time has 
now come for the demand to be so general that all such 
candidates should have received genuine training in the 
fundamental facts of our political and industrial systems. 
Such conferences of teachers as this could do much to 
create and extend such a demand by the passage of appro- 
priate resolutions. 

I have devoted so much space to a discussion of the 
formal teaching of civics in the grades below secondary 
schools for two reasons: first, because I believe the time 
has come for pushing with all our might for the teaching 
of civics in all the grades of our public school system ; sec- 
ond, because, if such work has not already been done be- 
low the secondary school, secondary teachers may well 
begin their own work by methods similar to those already 
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suggested. Of course many stages in the work may be 
passed over rapidly but unless the members of a class un- 
derstand much about the functions and organs of our 
political system as it now exists, it seems necessary that 
these important data should be at once acquired. 

Civics in the Secondary Schools. 


Let it be granted, however, that this elementary work 
has already been done either in the grades or in the sec- 
ondary school, how then should the work proceed? 

In the first place I believe the class should still maintain 
an organization modeled after some one of the political 
units in which the class is located. Not all of the class 
exercises, tho, should now be devoted to sessions of this 
organization. One day each week will perhaps suffice. 
This will give time and opportunity enough for the stu- 
dents to put in practice their ever-growing civic knowledge 
in concrete legislation and administration. Their efforts in 
specific directions will also continue to be a great stimulus 
toward collecting more facts, and facts of a wider signifi- 
cance. 

The historical side of our political life may be empha- 
sized with gratifying results. How the town developed 
from clan life, had a varied experience in England, has 
been transplanted to New England, aided in wresting 
America from France, was carried westward by the New 
Englander, disputed with the county for supremacy in 
Illinois and other states, is now making its way south and 
west as the density of population becomes suited to its 
growth, and, finally, how, in densely populated centers like 
Chicago, it gradually loses its functions and becomes a 
useless and diseased organ, is a story of great interest and 
value. 

The same may be said of the larger history of consti- 
tutional development in England, of its effect upon our 
colonial governments, of the growth of the idea of colo- 
nial unity for a century and a half until the words “in 
order to form a more perfect union” were pregnant with 
meaning, and of the reflex action of the national consti- 
tution upon the state constitutions and governments. 

Another line of value is the part our national constitu- 
tion has played in the national life; another is municipal 
government comparatively studied, and se topic after 
topic, each requiring weeks of time, even for superficial 
study might be mentioned. 

There is no necessity that all teachers present exactly 
the same subject matter when there is such an abundance 
from which to choose. The essential thing is rather that 
at least the following results be secured for all secondary 
students : 

(1) That the present structure and functions of the 
various parts of our political organization be understood 
in their relations to the individual citizen. 

(2) That sufficient historical study should have been 
given to make the student realize the evolution of our 
government that has already taken place, to observe the 
process of change now going on, and to expect a contin- 
uation of it in future. 

(3) That, while the student feels it his duty to take the 
most intelligent action possible to him on all questions 
submitted to the voter, sufficient emphasis should have 
been placed upon the great and numerous groups of sub- 
jects which he does not yet fully understand to keep him 
in the attitude of a learner all the rest of his life. 

WP 
Educated Public Opinion. 

With reverence for self, comes respect for others ; with 
knowledge of self, comes knowledge of the self-same laws 
that govern others, and, by consequence, a knowledge of, 
and respect for the rights of others, which attained, the 
advancement of society in the path of peace and prosper- 
ity is made certain. Liberty and order in all their beauty 
and perfect harmony, are secure in citadels unassailable ; 
for a true and intelligent public opinion, with its wide- 
mouthed cannon and its shining bayonets, surrounds and 
guards them on every side; while in turn it receives 
from them, as from an unfailing fountain, the waters 
which feed and purify it. —GEORGE F., EDMUNDS. 
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Teaching and Progress. 


Report of an address given by Mrs. Ella F. Young, before the 
Chicaga Teachers’ Club. 

While the eighteenth century may be said to have been 
man’s, the nineteenth certainly has been woman’s. As we 
scan the horizon of the next century we wonder what figure 
will be sharply outlined. Will it be the child’s century? 
Will there be a system of education that educates? There 
will be successes and defeats, but thruout the whole con- 
flict the central figure standing for truth and progress 
should have as one of the wings of its army the great 
body of workers known as the public school teachers. 

Is the teaching corps of Chicago so constituted as to 
do valiant work in carrying forward the cause of right 
and progress ? 

There are two peculiar conditions in the social and edu- 
cational life of Chicago. The men and women of the 
middle and upper financial circles are club members. The 
men have the conservatism of a class long dominant. 
They sometimes demand a rehabilitation of the three R’s 
and a return, outside of their own families, to the old 
forms of government, and a readjustment which would 
make women, children, and the poor, respect their betters. 

The women, in spite of some vaporings, have a general 
understanding of the needs of the public schools—what 
they should be and are not. 

The causes which have prevented the educational corps 
from being the advance guard in educational and social 
theory are three: the equipment, the environment, and 
the organization of the corps. The development of a 
refined and courteous atmosphere in our high schools 
would necessarily react on the whole school system ; the 
graduates when they became teachers in the primary 
grades would not look upon the children of foreign par- 
ents as stupid, queer, funny or ridiculous. They would 
try to cheer the lives of these little children and bring 
as much beauty and courtesy into them as possible. 

Great advances have already been made to establish a 
more courteous atmosphere in the school-room. Indeed, 
one teacher was so polite she rather overawed her pupils; 
still, that was better than the rigidity which formerly 
existed. 

Mrs. Young compared the recommendation of the com- 
mittee of fifteen that the three years from six to nine be 
spent in mastering the printed and written forms of the 
child’s colloquial vocabulary with the method now in prac- 
tice, where the first effort is to have the child get the 
thought. 

The teaching corps of the city is not housed within 
scholastic precincts. Hundreds of its members are in 
greater or less degree associated with those outside. 
Louder than the demand to let the schools alone is the 
cry that the schools become a part of the modern life. 
No other class of workers find such a conflict between the 
old and the new. A study of the theory and method of some 
years ago and of that of to-day would show such radical 
change that it would prove not only interesting but in- 
structive. But the great aims are lost in the details. 
Teachers are like housekeepers who go about searching 
for specks of dust, and let the large things of life go by 
because they have not the time to attend to both. When 
the dust-hunting teacher disappears, boys and girls enter- 
ing their teens will not stay up until ten at night trying 
to decide what will be the annual gain or loss if they 
transfer 200 shares of six percent. railroad stock bought 
at par, to U. S. 4’s at 102. 

Recently one of the teachers of sewing was about to 
tear samples to a size of 7x6 inches. She suggested 
that the pupils find how many yards were necessary; her 
suggestion ruined the lesson as a sewing lesson. After- 
ward she questioned the sewing teacher, who said naively, 
“T had to give it up after two or three trials, and yet I 
saw examples on the board dealing with millions.” 

A conviction will come after a while that children are 
not dealing with mathematics because their fingers are 
busy. The difficulty which confronts us is not that no 
teachers are aggressive or progressive, but that some are 
neither. 
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Some lady made sarcastic reference to the Chicago 
public schools. On Mrs. Young’s reply that in New York, 
Boston, Brooklyn, and Washington she had visited the 
best schools and found them no better than some Chicago 
schools, the answer of the critic was, “Yes, that is your 
disgrace—you have some of the best schools to be found, 
and yet you tolerate some so bad that you are ashamed 
to have strangers visit them.” 

Teachers have extended the hand of welcome to the 
men teachers. When the salary discussion was raging 
last year, the grade teacher said she wanted to lower no 
one; she simply wanted justice ; she wanted her intrinsic, 
not her market, value. Now we hear that it is recom- 
mended that all suitable means be used to put men in 
higher grades of the elementary schools, and if it be 
found necessary to the securing of this end, that higher 
salaries be paid men than women. 


What Should Be the Center ? 


Where must the power for progressive and comprehen- 
sive development originate? The kindergartner and our 
normal faculty say it must originate in the attitude of 
mind which makes the little child the center of interest. 
The unceasing smile and continual comments on the pe- 
culiarities of the little ones is an advance from the maj- 
esty which enveloped the old-time teacher whose subject 
of conversation was her troublesome boys; but these 
teachers are so wrapped up in the children of from four 
to eight years that they have no time for those ranging 
from eight to fourteen, and they fail to inquire why their 
work bears so little fruit. 

Other theorizers hold that a given subject should be 
the center; but the vitality of the movement can origin- 
ate only in the teaching corps, and that can be done by 
developing the special gift of each teacher. As it is, the 
classes see-saw—one year doing well in arithmetic and 
another in literature, according as the teacher is gifted. 

In thirteen schools of district eight departmental work 
is done in the grammar grades; in one school it is done 
in all grades. The bugbear discipline has shrunk, and 
one child confided to her teacher that it is pleasant to 
have a change; they like to see another teacher coming 
in, and then they like to see their own teacher back again. 
A principal, not in Chicago has taken the grounds that 
“The teachers will think they are going to run their own 
departments.” ; 

The speaker commented on the depression caused by 
the action of the board in reducing incomes; she did not 
blame the board, as it, together with all business ven- 
tures, had felt the financial depression. 

We feel we have an able advocate in Mrs. Young 
against injustice of all kinds, and if she thinks the board 
did as well as it could, we feel confident that nothing 
further is to be said. Mary KE. Fitz GERALD. 








County Supt. Harry E. Bell, of Carrollton, Greene County,}IIl, 
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American History Stories. 


Specially Selected for School Children. 


By the librarian of the city library of Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

The stories are arranged as nearly as possible under the differ- 
ent historical periods as : Discovery of America, Colonial—Wars 
between France and England—the Revolutionary Period, War of 
1812 and the Mexican war, the Rebellion. 

Period of Discovery. 

‘- Coryell, J. R.—Diccon the Bold. Story of a boy who 
was on one of John Cabot’s ships, and who also goes with 
Columbus on his first voyage. 
«2Diego Pinzon. A story of a boy who for punish- 
ment while at school was taken on board the Pinta and 
compelled to make the voyage with Columbus. 

Hale, E. E.—Stories of Discovery. An interesting 
book of stories of the principal discoveries of the world. 

Stables, Gordon—Westward with Columbus. Colum- 
bus’ career, as well as the voyage and discovery of Amer- 


ica is given. 
Colonial Period. 

Brooks, E. S.—In Leisler’s Time. A story of the time 
of roomed New York and the young people of the 
period. 

Champney, Elizabeth W.—Great Grandmother’s Girls 
in New France. A story of the Colonial period, the scene 
of which is laid in Canada, or New France as it was then 
known. 

Cooper, J. F.—Leather Stocking Tales. Deerslayer, 
Last of the Mohicans, Pathfinder, Pioneers, Prairie. 
Stories of the time of the French and Indian wars. Natty 
Bumpo, the hero, is a white hunter who lives with the 
Indians. 

Faith White’s Letter Book.—A story in the form of 
letters written by a young Puritan girl. She describes 
her home in Leyden, the voyage to America and the hard- 
ships of the Plymouth colony for the first few years. 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel—Twice Told Tales. Stories of 
the Colonial period in New England. 

Henty, G. A.—With Wolfe in Canada. The struggle 
between England and France for supremacy in Canada is 
the theme of this story. 

Humphrey, Francis A.—Children of old Park’s Tavern. 
Story of the time of 1680. The scene is in Byfield, 
Mass. 

Little Pilgrims at Plymouth. 
summering at Plymouth. 
are given. 

Irving, Washington.—Knickerbocker’s History of New 
York. The period of the early Dutch settlement in New 
York is described. A satire on the times. 

Kaler, James Otis.—Boys of 1745. A story of the 
capture of Louisbourg. Dick Sanbourne and Phil. Towle, 
two boys, are the heroes and participate in a variety of 
adventures. 

Island Refuge. A story of Casco Bay in 1676. The 
settlers are attacked by Indians and take refuge on an 
island in the bay. The story abounds in incidents. 

Ezra Jordan’s Escape. The scene of this story is laid 
at Fort Loyall, now the site of Portland, Maine. The 
capture of the fort and the massacre of the inmates by 
the Indians are matters of history. The story is about 
a boy who made his escape from the fort. 

Stoddard, W. O.—Little Smoke. A story of the Sioux 
Indians. It is not only a story of adventure, but the 
volume abounds in information concerning this most 
powerful of remaining Indian tribes. 

On the Old Frontier, or the Last Raid of the Iroquois. 
It describes the vicissitudes of the settlers in western 
New York, which was the frontier of the last century, 
the homely yet adventurous existence at Plum Hollow 
Fort, the plottings of the Iroquois, their assemblages in 
the great Council House, and their final. desperate raid. 

Wampum Belt. The period is of the time of William 
Penn. The Wampum belt was delivered by the Indians 


The story of children 
Facts in the Pilgrim’s lives 


on the Delaware to William Penn, at the great treaty 
made under the elm tree at Shackamixon in 1682. 
Tomlinson, Everett T.—Three Colonial Boys. The 
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adventures of three boys who lived in the times before 
the Revolution. 
Revolutionary Period. 


Butterworth, Hezekiah.—Boys of Greenway Court. A 
story of the period just before the war of the Revolution. 
The scene is at the manor house of Lord Fairfax. Wash- 
ington’s early career is described. 

Patriot Schoolmaster. A story of Samuel Adams and 
the early events of the Revolution. The battles of Bun- 
ker Hill and Concord are described. 

Knight of Liberty. A story of the time and about 
Lafayette. 

Coffin, C. C.—Daughters of the Revolution. A story 
full of the events of the time of the Revolution. Many 
historical characters are introduced and there is enough 
of the story to absorb the interest of the reader. 

Cooper, J. F.—The Spy. The period of the Revolu- 
tion. The scene of the story is principally on the Hudson 
River. The hero isa man employed as a spy by the 
American government. Washington figures as one of 
the characters. 

Ellis, Edward S.—Storm Mountain. The period of the 
Revolution. The scene of the story is laid in Pennsyl- 
vania and Virginia. Adventures with Indians are a fea- 
ture of the story. Asupposed Tory proves to be a spy 
of Washington. 

Wyoming. Story of the Indian massacre at Wyoming, 
Pennsylvania. 

Kaler, James Otis—Neal, the Miller. The hero, a 
young lad, takes part in the stirring scenes of the open- 
ing of the Revolution. Paul Revere is one of the char- 
acters. 

Signal Boys of 75. A story of the time of the siege 
of Boston. Three boys distinguished themselves by send- 
ing signals to the American army from church steeples 
and other points, during which they undergo some excit- 
ing experiences. 

Perry, Nora—Three Little Daughters of the Revolu- 
tion. Stories of three girls, two of whom lived in Revo- 
lutionary times. The celebration of Fourth of July in 
England is one of the stories. 

Seawell, Molly Elliott—Paul Jones. A story descrip- 
tive of the adventures of the distinguished naval hero. 

Thompson, D. P.—Green Mountain Boys. A story of 
the period before and during the Revolution. The 
trouble between New York and Vermont concerning the 
boundary is also told. 

Tomlinson, Everett T.—Three Young Continentals A 
story of the Revolution. The same characters who ap- 
peared in Three Colonial Boys appear in this. 

Washington’s Young Aids. Another story of the 
Revolution. The scene is laid in New Jersey, and is de- 
scriptive of the campaign in that state. 

Westbrook, Mary—Rachel Dumont. A story of local 
interest, the scene being laid near Kingston and Esopus, 


N. Y. 
War of 1812—Mexican War. 


Barnes, J.—A Loyal Traitor. A story of the war of 
1812. A romance of absorbing interest. 

Butterworth, H.—Log School-House on the Columbia. 
A story of early pioneer life, particularly in the region of 
the Columbia river. Indian adventures and the hard- 
ships of the period are depicted. 

In the Boyhood of Lincoln. A story of the Black 
Hawk War and the Dunker Schoolmaster. A description 
of the boyhood of Abraham Lincoln, and the strange life 
of the early days in the middle West. 

Eggleston, George C.—Big Brother, Captain Sam, 
Signal Boys. Three stories of the time of the war of 
1812. 

Munroe, Kirk—With Crockett and Bowie. The period 
of the Texas Revolution of 1835. Houston, Crockett 
and Bowie are characters. 

Seawell, Molly E.—Decatur and Somers. The two 
officers whose names are the title of the book are the 
heroes. The American expedition to Tripoli is described. 

Midshipman Paulding. A story of the time of the 
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war of 1812. A description of the battle of Lake Cham- 
plain is given and other events of the time. 

Tomlinson, Everett T.—Boy Officers of 1812, Boy 
Soldiers of 1812, Search for Andrew Field, Tecumseh’s 
Young Braves. Four stories of the war of 1812. The 
following extract from the preface gives the author’s 
idea of the books. “ A desire to give our younger people 
an insight into the conditions of the times of 1812, a 
history of the war, and a glimpse of its results.” 


Period of the Rebellion. 


Coffin, C. C.—Winning his Way. A Story of the War. 

Goss, Warren Lee.—Jed. The experience of two 
country boys during the civil war. They are imprisoned 
at Andersonville and have thrilling adventures. 

Jack Alden. Two historical incidents, among others 
are given in this book. The passage of the 6th Mass. 
Regt. thru Baltimore in 1861, and life in Libby prison 
and an account of the escape by some prisoners. 

Tom Clifton. The story is of two Western boys while 
they were in the armies of Grant and Sherman. 

Harris, Joel C.—On the Plantation. Supposed to be 
Mr. Harris’ own experiences in a printing office on a 
plantation during the war. 

Henty G. A.—Friends Tho Divided. A story of the 
Civil war. 

With Lee in Virginia. As the title indicates, the story 
is principally descriptive of life in the Confederate army 
during the war. 

Knox, Thomas W.—The Lost Army. Two boys join 
an Iowa regiment as camp helpers, and the story tells of 
their adventures and experiences. 

Page, Thomas Nelson.—Among the Camps. 
tures of some Virginian children during the war. 

Two Little Confederates. The story of two boys of 
the South and their experiences during the Civil war. 

Stoddard, W. O.—The Battle of New York. A story 
of the time of the draft riots in New York city. 

Stables, Gordon.—For Life and Liberty. A story of 
an English boy who joins the Southern army during the 
Civil war. A chum also enters the navy. They meet 
with various adventures. 

Trowbridge, J. T.—Cudjo’s Cave. The scene of this 
story is laid in Tennessee. A schoolmaster from the 
North is suspected of being a spy and is tarred and feath- 
ered. He escapes to a cave and is joined by other 
Unionists. 

Three Scouts. (Sequel to above.) 

Drummer Boy. Another story of the war. 


SF 


Lessons on Bookkeeping. III. 
By_E. W. Cavins, Illinois. 


The work of the first month affordedf'some experience 
with the cash account, but pupils need practice on ad- 
ditional problems to familiarize them with the idea of 
personifying cash and debiting it with all cash received 
and crediting it with all cash paid, according to the gen- 
eral rules of debit and credit which, have just been de- 
rived. The following problems taken from Montgomery's 
“Modern Bookkeeping,” are appropriate. 


The transactions of the first problem are those of Henry Wilson, 
who was recently graduated from the high schooland has taken 
a position in his father’s office with the understanding that 
he is to receive $7 per week for his services until he proves they 
are worth more, that he is to pay $3 per week for board, and is to 
keep an account of his receipts and expenditures for each week. 

Sept. 1. H. W. had cash on hand, $8.65. 

‘ 2. Bought an umbrella for $2.25. 

“ 8. Paid for necktie, 50 cents. 

“ 8. Rec’d, sale of tennis racket, $1.50. 

“ 4, Bought a bicycle lamp for $2.75. 

“ 4, Paid car fare, 20 cents. 4 
5. Received for overtime work, $1.00. 
“ 5. Bought pair of sleeve buttons,$1.35. 
“ 6. Paid for a concert ticket, 50 cents. 
“6. Received salary for one week, $7.00. 
“ 6. Paid board for one week, $3.00. 


Adven- 
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Required;(the amount of cash on hand 
on Saturday, Sept. 6. 


Cash Transactions of William Baldwin, a Farmer. 


. Jan, 2, Cash on hand, $55.65. 
“ 5. Bought 6 sheep of H. at $4, $24. 
“ 7, Bought plowshare $1.65. 
“ 10. Sold 20 lbs. butter at 23 cents, $4.60. 
“ 14, Bought saddle for $12.50. 
“ 17. Sold 3 bbls. apples at $3.25, $9.75. 
“ 91. Paid for horse-shoeing, $1.60. 
“ 24, Paid county taxes, $18.30. 
“ 25. Bought 2 lbs. tea at 75 cents, $1.50, 
“ 97. Sold J. Scott 1 Alderney cow, $65, 
“ 30. Sold 20 lbs. honey at 18 cents, $3.60. 
Balance on hand ———~? 


In like manner make use of the following material for 
practice on the merchandise account. Try to apply un- 
derstandingly the general rules of debit and credit. Debit 
the merchandise received with its cost, and credit the 
merchandise sold with its selling price. 

@(hese problems are takenfrom 7rackard’s “ Manual of Book- 
keeping.” 


Oct. 1. Bought goods of Simpson & Co. for 
500. 

“ 2. Bought goods of McCreery & Co. for 
$950 


“8. Sold goods to Isaac Moore for $137.50. 

“ 3. Sold goods for cash, $75. 

“ 5. Sold goods for cash, $37.50. 

“ 6. Sold goods to A. S. H. for $129.50. 

Value of unsold goods, $1169.50. 

Required,the gain or loss. 

11. Bought goods on account of J. M. 

Stuart, $750. Paid freight and cartage on 

the same, $75. 

Oct. 18. Sold goods to J. Jones for cash, 

$125. 


“uw *. *.-* Kole &- Ca, oo 
account, $47.50. 

15. Sold goods to John Codman on ac- 
count, $150. 

“ 16. Bought goods for cash, $1,259.75. 

17. Paid cash insurance on goods, 
$12.50. 

“ 18. Sold goods for cash, $35.19. 

“ 19. Value of unsold goods, $1,789.56. 

{Find the gain or loss. 


If your pupils are surprised that freight, cartage, and 
insurance appear in a merchandise account, ask them if 
we may not consider these expenses as a part of the cost 
of the goods? If we may, on which side of the account 
should they be entered? It should be stated here, how- 
ever, that merchants almost always keep a separate ex- 
pense account, naming it Expense, instead of Merchan- 
dise, and debiting in that account items of expense con- 
nected with the business, such as insurance, rent, cart- 
age, clerk hire, advertisement, fuel, and a thousand other 
items which help to consume the profits of the business. 

When we consider that to find the net gain the sum of 
all expenses must be taken from the gain as shown by 
the merchandise account, the intimate relation between 
the merchandise and the expense accounts becomes ap- 
parent. The latter account may be considered as a sup- 
plement to the former. 

This article continues the series of “ Lessons in Bookkeeping 





by Prof. E, W. Cavins. The previous articles appeared in the 
numbers for Oct. 8and Dec. 17, 1898.g¢>-. =~ Gitx« E =] 
ST 
|Snowflakes. 


Out of a snow-cloud cold, and gray, | 

Something dropped on St. Valentine’s day 

Whirling and twirling, and soft and light, 

Like little wee letters, all dainty and white ;' 

And I guess the sky children were sending down 

Their valentines straight to the children in town. 
— Youth's Companion. 
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Lessons on Physiography. 


III. Erosion of Waterfalls. 


By Mary E. ANDREWS. 


Practical work in physiography should be adapted to 
the locality in which the subject is taught. Thus, along 
the sea coast, or in the tide-water region, tidal phenomena 
should occupy much time, while inland schools would do 
better to pass the subject over with a clear elucidation of 
the principles, and give more time to work in other fields. 
To students in mountain regions, the subject of mountain 
folding and sculpture is of absorbing interest, while 
dwellers on the great plains, where little of the earth’s 
interior structure is visible, would do well to make soils 
and river development a special subject for study. 

There is no part of the habitable earth that does not 
offer opportunities for the study of erosion and of the 
transport and deposition off material by running water. 
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polis high school pupils who were to make observations on 
erosion of waterfalls. 

Going first to the little bridge that crosses the creek, 
just above the fall, we noted the low banks on either side 
and the large boulders in the bed of the stream, which 
has washed off all finer material, showing a surface of 
bare, limestone rock. Someone laughingly suggested 
pouring enough acid into the creek to test the limestone. 

Going now to the foot of the falls, the height of the 
gorge was seen, and the two rock formations, which are 
exposed in places all along the sides of the ravine to the 
mouth of the creek. Specimens of the limestone and 
sandstone were obtained and the difference in hardness 
noted, the St. Peter’s sandstone crumbling easily in the 
fingers, while the limestone was too hard to be readily 
broken. Fragments of the latter were taken home to be 
tested. 

The studies on the glacial drift given in the last article 
had already been made, and the trip to Minnehaha ravine 
gave an excellent opportunity to see the dif- 








A Small Cataract. 
Hard Rock. 


From the “ Natural Advanced Geography.” Courtesy of American Book Company, 


Even the crowded city may furnish illustrations if one 
is on the watch for them ; and those who are so fortun- 
ate as to teach near a waterfall have a most delightful 
chapter in nature’s history to open to their pupils. What 
is more fascinating than a waterfall, from the mountain 
brook that sprawls over rocks and jumps from side to 
side in its hurry to get down hill, to the majestic sweep 
of Niagara moving on over an almost level country to the 
brink of the mighty precipice ! 

In all regions where the strata are horizontal or nearly 
so, the waterfalls have the same characteristics. They 
are caused by the wearing away of soft rocks underiying 
a harder stratum, which is left projecting over the softer 
strata until broken off by its own weight. So the fall is 
continually moving up stream, towards the source. In 
northern regions covered by glacial drift, waterfalls fre- 
quently occur where a river has been forced to seek a 
new channel because of a barrier of drift filling the pre- 
glacial channel. 

St. Anthony falls is a typical example. Before the 
glacial period the Mississippi took a different course 
where Minneapolis now stands ; and when the old chan- 
nel was filled with glacial debris, it was forced to follow 
its present course for a few miles. But the pre-glacial 
stream had dug a deep, wide gorge, and over the preci- 
pice of this, at Fort Snelling, the river plunged when it 
wakened from its Rip Van Winkle sleep during the gla- 
cial period. The sides of this gorge are of very soft sand- 
stone, overlaid by hard limestone. At Ft. Snelling, then, 
the fall which we call St. Anthony’s first came into ex- 
istence, and has been working its way up stream ever 
since. 

The beautiful little fall of Minnehaha, which Longfel- 
low has endeared to all American children, is in a little 
stream which enters the Mississippi a few miles below St. 
Anthony falls. It is more easily studied than the latter, 
and so was the objective point in an excursion of Minnea- 


Effects of Erosion can be seen underneath the Lavers of 


erence between fragments of rock freshly 
broken from the parent ledge and the drift 
boulders that have been batteredlinto rounded 
outlines, smoothed and polished, in the battle 
of the ice giants. 

Drift boulders are less frequently seen in 
the ravine below the falls than they are 
above, and when they do appear they are 
generally partly buried. In discussing this 
fact afterwards, it was gratifying to find that 
the majority of the pupils had gained a clear 
concept of past conditions. They offered the 
explanation that when the falls began at the 
mouth of the creek, the stream must have 
flowed along the drift above the limestone, and 
that when the latter was undermined it would 
carry the drift down with it as it fell ; hence 
the boulders would be mixed up with frag- 
ments of limestone and sandstone. 

So, too, when the question was asked, “ Did 
the falls of Minnehaha come into existence at 




















From ‘“‘ Man and the Glacial Period.” 
Copyright, 1898, by D, Appleton & Co. Courtesy of Publishers 
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the same time with those of St. Anthony ?” there was 
a general indication of dissent ; and when called upon to 
explain, they stated that Minnehaha creek and the Missis- 
sippi river must have been on nearly the same level until 
St. Anthony falls had worn past the mouth of Minne- 
haha creek. The readiness with which his answer was 
given gave evidence that, crude as the work was, some- 
thing of value had been gained by the pupils. 

“What is the greatest industry in Minneapolis?” was 
asked, after the trip had been thoroly discussed. 

“The manufacture of flour,” was the answer. 

“Why were the great mills located here rather than 
-elsewhere ?” 

“Because of the water power of St. Anthony falls.” 

“What caused St. Anthony falls ?” 

After some thought the answer was given. “The 
blocking of the old river channel by glacial drift.” 

Ri what is the remote cause of our city’s prosper- 
rt ? ” 

“The glacier that brought the drift,” was the answer. 


This article continues the series of ‘‘ Lessons in Physiography ” 
by M. E. Andrews. The previous articles appeared in the 
numbers for Nov. 12 and Dec. 31, 1898. 


SH 


Nature Study in City Streets. 


The English Sparrow. 
By Mrs.‘L. L. W. WiLson, Philadelphia Normal School. 


Of all the wealth of material in a city street, nothing 
is fuller of possibilities for study than the English sparrow. 
He is usually spoken of as quarrelsome, unclean, and always 
waging war on other birds. Yet I have a tender place 
for him in my heart. For with his aid it is possible to 
open the gate of “Birdland” even to the city chil- 
dren ! 

As is very usual with birds, the male sparrow is more 
beautiful than his mate. He may be instantly distin- 
guished, during the breeding season especially, by the 
white bar on his wing and the black splash on his throat 
and breast. The female is duller in color, and the young 
birds, regardless of sex, resemble her. This in itself is a 
most interesting and suggestive study. 


The Colors of Sparrows. 


Ask the children the colors of sparrows. Then take 
them out for ten minute excursions, to verify their state- 
ments. 

Certain precautions are, of course, necessary. The 
children themselves know that if the whole class noisily 
rush upon a few of the birds—tame tho the sparrows 
be—they will not remain for any extended observations. 
Nevertheless even children need to be reminded occasion- 
ally of what they know. 

Scattering bird seed around shortly before coming out 
is often a help in securing a larger number of sparrows 
for observation. 


When the children return from the excursion, show 


them either the stuffed male and female and a young bird, 
or pictures of the same, or blackboard drawings colored 
with the ordinary cheap chalks. 

How many saw birds like this? How many like this ? 
What difference do you see in the throats ? in the wings ? 
in thesize ? Which of these are the father and mother ? 
The little baby? Why? This-is the father and this the 
mother. Which is more beautiful? Which does the 
baby resemble ? Perhaps, because it is a girl baby. Per- 
haps all the babies look like the mother. 


Father, Mother, and Baby Birds. 


How many of you know the peacock? The peahen ? 
, Which is the father? The mother? Which is the more 
beautiful ? , 
Which of these two birds is Mr. Bluebird ? Why do 
you think so ? 
Yes, it is true; the father bird is usually the more 
beautiful. The mother is less brilliant. t is the 
mother’s work? Is it any help to her, F wonder, all the 
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long days that she sits on her eggs, to be so dull of color? 
Who would hurt her if they could see her easily ? 
What advantage is it to the young to resemble the 
mother ? 
The Excursions. 


The practical teacher may object to the excursions. 
In answer to her it may be said that these have been 
tried and successfully accomplished. One teacher in the 
Philadelphia normal school made no less than eighty such 
excursions in a single year. The children were of all 
ages, from six to fifteen, and in one case twenty. The 
classes usually numbered from thirty to forty. But in 
the case of the twenty-year-old students one hundred and 
fifty were taken out at one time. In no case did they re- 
main more than twenty minutes from the class-room.. 

Often they were without hats. Sometimes they carried 
note-books and pencils. The passersby stopped to gaze 
at them, some with expressions of amusement, others of 
astonishment ; approval sometimes, quite frequently the 
reverse. But the children were unconscious of the mild 
sensation they were creating. They went for a definite 
purpose, which was always accomplished. 


Additional Facts. 


Now for the additional facts that the practical teacher 
demands : 

1.—Stuffed, not mounted, birds of all kinds are very 
cheap. Sparrows should not cost more than ten cents 
each. Indeed, mounted specimens may be procured for 
about fifty cents. 

2.—Colored pictures of the sparrows (both sexes) may 
be found in Warren’s “Birds of Pennsylvania,” of the 
male in “Birds” (Doubleday & McClure). 

3.—“The English Sparrow in North America” was an 
1889 bulletin of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture and may be obtained, probably, on application to 
the secretary free of charge. 

4.—The dull color of the mother bird, according to Al- 
fred Russell Wallace, is protective. It gradually devel- 
oped, owing to the continual destruction of the more bril- 
liant and conspicuously colered female, who therefore, 
left few or no descendants to perpetuate their beauty. 

5,—It is true that the sparrow has few natural enemies. 
Its association with man allows it.to escape most of the 
perils which beset the paths of other birds. Nevertheless 
some of our native birds do kill them, or eat their eggs and 
young. These are the shrike, the bluejay, the crow, 
blackbird, sparrow hawk, and other hawks, screech owl, 
not to mention cats and small boys. 

6.—The peacock, the male bird, is much more beautiful 
than his mate, the demure peahen. Pictures are easily 
procured, and, in color, make magnificent blackboard 
drawing. Even with cheap colored crayons, it is possible 
to reproduce him in all his glory. 

7.—The male bluebird is the bluebird par excellence. 
The female is so dull in color as to be scarcely blue. 


The Food of Sparrows. 


Ask the children each morning what they have seen the 
sparrowseat. Suggest to them--or better, let them sug- 
gest—different foo Keep the list on the blackboard, 
adding to it from time to time. Below isa pee list 
from observations reported by very young children : 

Wheat, corn, fruit, grass seed, bread, rice, buds, cater- 
pillars, potatoes, pastry, raisins, peas, cabbage, butterfly, 
bird seed. 

For obvious reasons, the young sparrows eat more ani- 
mal food than their progenitors. 

The favorite food in cities is the half-digested corn 
found by them in horse droppings. 


Beaks of Sparrows and Robins Compared. 

When it has been established that the sparrow eats 
mainly grain, put on the board the head of arobin. What 
does this bird eat? Could he eat corn? Why not? 
What birds that you know have beaks like the sparrow ? 
Which beaks like the robin? In this and other ways lead 
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them to a realization of the wonderful adaptation of the 
sparrow’s beak to its work : strong, well adapted to crush- 
ing grain, yet delicate enough to pick up small ob- 
jects. 

A little thinking will show the children that birds with 
beaks like the robin must be insect eaters and partly for 
this reason, forced to go to a warmer climate during the 
winter. For animal life of this kind in the more North- 
ern states, is killed by the cold. 


The Sparrow Family. 

To the sparrow family belong also these familiar birds: 
the canary, snowbird, the cardinal. They all have a 
cone-shaped bill, with the line of the mouth dropping 
characteristically downward. They are, therefore, all grain 
eaters. 

The thrushes, to which belong the robin and bluebird, 
all have the beak of an insect eater. 


But it must not be supposed that these are the only 
birds with similar beaks. 


Feet of the Sparrow. 


The feet of the sparrow are typical perching feet. 
There are three slender toes in front and one behind. 

Send them out to see whether the sparrow walks, runs, 
or hops. Why does it not run? Whatare its feet good 
for? Why? When does it perch? Why is it better 
to perch at night than to sleep on the ground ? 


Where They Nest. 


In cities sparrows nest preferably in protected corners 
of buildings. Sometimes their nests may be found in 
the holes of trees, or even in the branches themselves. 
The nests are large and roughly constructed. They are 
usually lined with feathers, and hold at one time five to 
six eggs. These are bluish gray speckled with brown. 
The mother bird occupies a week in dropping the eggs. 
Two weeks are required for hatching. Then for a week 
they stay in the nest, fed by the mother. The next week 
they are still dependent on the mother for food, but they 
live outside of the nest. 


The mother raises probably four broods a season. 

Going a-birding in the city seems too good to be true. 
But it is perfectly feasible, and one of the most delight- 
ful of spring experiences. 

Take the children outside to watch the sparrows in early 
March. It will not be many minutes before they will see 
the sparrows carrying bits of thread, hay, feathers for 
their nests. It is very easy to follow them, thus dis- 
covering the nesting place. When this is once found, 
the daily watching of the whole wonderful story is easily 
managed. 

What They Notice. 


Children love to bring material to help the sparrow in 
her nest building, and should be encouraged to do 
80. 
The eyes, mouth, forehead of the sparrow are easily 
found. The nostrils are at the base of the upper beak. 
The ears are behind and below the eyes. The wings cor- 
respond to the arms. This is the characteristic vertebrate 
arrangement. 

Teach the location of these organs in a bird in some 
such fashion as this: ' 

Can a bird hear? Why doyou think so? (Because it 
sings.) Where are your ears? Where are his? 

Look at its forehead, eyes, nostrils, mouth, ears. Are 
they arranged like yours? What differences do you no- 
tice?) Why? (Let them realize the greater intelligence 
and will power indicated by the superior brain case and 
larger development of “chin” in the human.) 

To what do the wings correspond? Howdo they differ 
from the arms? What advantages to the bird in these 
differences? What advantage to us ? 

Questions like these open up indeed “the sweep and 
majesty of the universe” ! 
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Common Butterflies. V. 
By Minna C. DENTON. 


The next three genera—silver commas (Grapta), pictured 
butterflies (Vanessa), and painted butterflies (Pyrameis)— 
are sometimes included together under the designation 
angle-wings, because of the notched and angled lines 
which the edges of the wings follow. (See Fig.) It is 
said that these ‘butterflies not infrequently hibernate ; 
that is, sleep thru the winter in some sheltered nook, re- 
appearing in the spring much the worse for wear, but as 
lively as ever; so that occasionally the warm sunshine of 
a winter’s day will bring one of them out! I believe it is 
W. H. Gibson, the author of “Sharp Eyes,” who is au- 
thority for the statement that individuals from these 
species may sometimes be domesticated and kept in the 
house all winter as pets. : 

The comma butterfly is properly reddish-orange, bor- 
dered and spotted with velvety purplish black ; but in?the 
garb in which it is usually seen in summer, it has}the 
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Semicolon Butterfly and Caterpillar (Grapia Interrogationzs.) 
Natural size. 

This illustration gives both the upper and under sides of the 
wing. The under side on the left shows the semicolon mark 
very plainly. 
hind wings “obscured with dusky,” until they appear 
almost uniformly dark purplish brown; and the fore wings 
are washed over with yellow. Beneath, it is banded and 
lined over with various indeterminate tints, giving a gen- 
eral brownish effect; and here, if you look carefully, you 
will find the reason for the name silver comma. For, in 
the middle of the under surface of the hind wing, you 
may, with diligence, find a white mark, somewhat resem- 
bling the capital C, or a comma. 

A more frequent visitor from the silver comma broth- 
erhood, as far as my observation goes, is the semicolon 
butterfly (Grapta interrogationis). It is very similar to 
the comma butterfly, but is a little larger, somewhat 





Mourning Cloak and Caterpillar (Vanessa Antiopa.) 
Natural Size. 


brighter colored, has seven, instead of six, spots on the’ 
fore wing, and wears a silver C—so divided as to make a 
more or less perfect semicolon. As the Latin name 
would appear to indicate a reference to the interrgation 
points, this family seems to represent the punctuation 
marks quite extensively. 
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The caterpillar of the simicolon butterfly was the first 
one I ever raised, and I never see it now without feeling 
for it a glow of affection, which is perhaps hardly war- 
ranted on the score of beauty, tho it is not by any means 
homely. Its color is dark purplish or reddish, studded 
thickly, especially above, with minute whitish dots. There 
are seven rows of the branched spines, most of them 
light yellow in color; but those nearer the head with a 
tendency toward reddishness, and those at either extreme 
end, blackish. The stigmata (breathing pores, located low 
down on each side, one for each segment most of the 
way) are tiny dark spots, with white rings about them. 
The chrysalis, in shape, is hardly distinguishable from 
that of the willow butterfly, as given in illustration 
below; its color is light brown, and two rows of spines 
remain as slight protuberances on the back or lower side, 
each being crowned with what looks like a white pearly 
bead, flashing gold in some lights. 

The yellow-bordered butterfly (Vanessa antiopa) or 
willow butterfly, as I prefer to call it, belongs to the genus 
called pictured butterflies. Its wings are a deep, rich 
purplish brown, with a broad margin of light yellow, and 
a row of six or seven lavender spots inside of this border. 
The body and legs are densely hairy. The wing margins 
are scalloped, and this characteristic, like the notched 
margins of the silver commas, gives rise to the name 
anglewings. 

The caterpillar of the willow butterfly is black, dotted 
thickly with minute spots. Upon the middle of the back 
is a row of eight brick-red spots. There are seven rows 
of the black branched spines. As the name indicates, 
the food plant is the willow tree—any species. 

Walking under the bare branches, one day in March, 
my attention was caught by a flash of vivid red among 
the dead leaves on the ground. Coming nearer, I dis- 
covered that it was a spot on the velvety wing of a big 
red admiral (Pyrameis atlanta) lying in the sunshine, fan- 
ning lazily to and fro with its wings. Its handsome dark 
costume, with the vermilion band and white spots, has 
won for it this high-sounding name, tho many of the 
specimens one meets with about the haw-bushes or the 
fruit trees (their favorite resorts in the early spring, 





Hunter's (Vanessa Huntera,) 
Natural Size. 


when they are most abundant) are more likely to be ar- 
rayed in brownish and reddish. On the under side of the- 
wings are various blue markings and black-ringed, white- 
centered spots. 

The caterpillar is yellowish-gray, about an inch long; 
has seven rows of blackish spines (but the spines near the 
head wanting in some rows); between the second and 
third rows of spines is a row of black V-like marks. Head, 
black. Food plants are the nettle, the stinging nettle, 
and the hop. 

Red admiral is one of the genus Pyrameis, or painted 
butterflies. His two brothers are Hunter’s butterfly (Py- 
rameis huntera), and thistle butterfly (Pyrameis cardui). 

One would suppose from the name of the thistle but- 
terfly that the caterpillar ought to feed on that plant. 
It may sometimes do so, but mine did not. It (or rather 
they, for there were about thirty of them) ate hollyhock 
leaves—and ate them with a vengeance, until I began to 
fear the hollyhocks were to have no chance at all. These 
hungry devourers of the esthetic, when young, appear 
quite black, spines and all, except about three rows, of 
three each, in the middle of the back, which are yellow. 
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Whenjfull grown, they are about an inch and a half in 
length;$faint horizontal yellowish bands produce a yel- 
lowish suffusion over the entire body, so that the only 
remaining vestiges of black are the four rows of irregular 
dark spots up and down the middle of the back, which are 
usually most prominent on the third and fourth rings 
from the head. As usual, there are seven rows of the 
branched spines, which are yellowish, tipped with black 
bristles. The bases of these spines have, usually, light- 
purplish spots or tubercles, but there is one row on each 
side of the body growing from red tubercles. 

It must always be remembered, in reading descriptions 
of any species of butterfly, in any stage, that individuals 
are subject to endless variations, within certain limits. 





Admiral. (Pyramets Atalanta.) 


Natural Size. 
Take these caterpillars as an instance; in some of them 
the reddish tubercles are prominently developed, giving 
the whole body a more or less reddish appearance; in 
others, the pale purple tubercles are larger, and the cater- 
pillar almost seems to be lilac-colored ; in others, yellow 
is the leading color, and a yellow band on each side near 
the legs is quite plain, and so on. But the leading char- 
acteristics of a species remain always the same, and they 
are so numerous that even the most unsophisticated 
beginner need not be discouraged. 

Time and tide wait for no man. The laws of nature re- 
fuse to adapt themselves to the convenience of individuals; 
and so it was with two big cardin caterpillars which I had 
put under the slight hollow of a paper-weight for safe 
keeping for a few hours. The next morning when I 
wanted them, behold! The ridiculous creatures were 
stuck fast by their tail-ends to the glass, tho there was 
not room for them to suspend themselves as decent cater- 
pillars should. Now, that paper-weight sits propped up 
on the edge of a shelf, two gray chaysalids, with reddish- 
gold buttons and streaks on them, hanging from the free 
corner, a comical enough sight—and if the readers of 
this paper are to have any picture of the cardin caterpil- 
lar, the poor, long-suffering yellow hollyhock must feed 
still another specimen. 

The thistle (hollyhock?) butterfly is dark brown, with 
six white spots in the apex of the fore wing, and exten- 
sive orange markings. Beneath, quite similar, but paler, 
and on the hind wings is an intricate network of yellow- 
ish-white, which induced us, before we knew the name of 
our butterfly, to dub it “White Network.” There are 
also four “eyespots” near the border of the hind wings, 
black-centered, and ringed with blue, black, brown, yel- 
low, and black, in order as named. 

Hunter’s butterfly (Pyrameis huntera) is very much like 
the one just described, but it has only two eyespots on the 
under surface of the hind wings, instead of four; and 
these two are large and prominent ones, the upper being 
the smaller. The caterpillar, too, is different, having a 
double row of clear, flat, white knobs or “buttons” down 
the middle of its back. It feeds on a silvery-looking, 
cotton-stemmed weed, very common, of which, however, 
I am not able to supply the name; I think it may possibly 
be one of the “everlastings” or “immortelles.” 

This article concludes the series of ‘‘ Short Studies of Common 
Butterflies "by MinnaC.Denton. The previousarticles appeared 
in the numbers for Sept. 10, Oct. 15, Nov. 12, and Dec. 17, 1898. 


The present article is really a continuation of that of Nov. 12, 
and should have been published before number [V. 
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Practical Hints on Teaching Botany. 


By F. L. Stevens. 

However many inherent qualities of interest a study may 
have to assist the teacher in his work of arousing enthusiasm 
on the part of the pupil, no study is so perfect that it does not 
require careful handling and live thought on the part of the 
teacher. Botany, as taught with plants in contradistinction to 
mere book botany, has, to a remarkable degree, qualities 
which attract the mind of both young and old pupils or stu- 
dents. It appeals to the developing reason, arousing the in- 
terest in the endeavor to find the cause of the variations and 
adaptations seen on every hand. It calls into play the keenest 
activity of the mind in seeking the minute differences which 
may seem so insignificant, yet may mean so much. As touching 
with fully as close a contrast as does its sister science zoology 
upon the problem of life itself, it becomes of transcendent im- 
portance; while again, to many, the esthetic side of the ques- 
tion alone is fully sufficient to create an enthusiastic number of 
followers. 

With a subject of so much attractiveness, it is not necessary 
that the teacher exhaust the brain in wearying attempts at 
newness or those that may be bright and attractive. All that 
is necessary is to present nature herself. The suggestions 
given here are not in any way intended to supplant methods 
now in vogue, but rather as side avenues of research, which 
will create an appetite for the other work on hand. For sev- 
eral years, I have found it extremely profitable to give each 
pupil some subject to investigate, with the understanding that 
he was to study that particular branch of botany until he 
should know more of it than any other member of the class, 
including the teacher. For example, one pupil during the 
whole term gave his odd moments and his particular attention 
when he was out botanizing to the question, “How dotrees rid 
themselves of their bark?” The result was, that at the end of 
the term he had a fine collection of barks, and he gave a forty- 
five minute talk to the class, which completely held the atten- 
tion of both teacher and pupils. And this from a boy who 
could not have spoken for three minutes on any such general 
subjects as “ Books,” “ Flowers,” “ Beyond the Alps Lies 
Italy,” or other of the favorite commencement topics. His 
ease of speech was due to the fact that his observation had 
filled his mind with such a store of knowledge on this subject 
that speech had only to be allowed to flow and it became 
eloquence. I would now maintain, in addition, that after a pu- 
pil has learned to investigate one subject, he is able to take up 
another in a similar manner. He has a new power, and pre- 
cisely that kind of power which makes a successful man in any 
walk of life. 

In addition to this, each pupil will strive to assist his fellow, 
and in giving wi'l receive. One will gather a puffball, because 
he knows that another member of the class is collecting in this 
group. In gathering the specimen for his friend, much of the 
knowledge regarding it will become his own. So that it will 
be noted that on each excursion such will be the diversity of 
objects sought that almost nothing vegetable will be passed. 
The fungi will be taken for the “fungus man,” the mosses for 
the moss student, and each representative of the kingdom, 
whether normal or abnormal, will be seized upon to swell the 
collection of some amateur specialist. The results are far 
reaching, often farther than can be seen, and a teacher will 
frequently be surprised in conversing with the quiet, reserved 
young girl who may be collecting teratological formations, to 
find that she has culled the neighboring libraries for literature 
bearing on her subject. With a class working thus, a teacher 
need not be ashamed to admit somewhat frequently that there 
are things in nature that he himself has not yet learned. 

In the past few years, this manner of teaching has worked 
itself out into something of a system with me, and a presen- 
tation of it may be of service. The number of subjects suita- 
ble for investigation is almost infinite. A list is appended. 
Pupils are generally asked to select a subject. Sometimes 
they are required to take a subject; if so, the list is posted, and 
a week given for mature consideration, then the order of 
choice is decided by some means of chance and the pupils al- 
lowed to select. Eight or ten weeks is not too much time 
for subjects such as most of those suggested. At the end of 
the term verbal reports are best. if time permits; otherwise, 
written ones may be used. 
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SPECIAL SUBJECTS FOR BOTANICAL STUDY, 


No. 1. A series of seedlings taken daily, to show am_ant 
of each day’s growth. The following seeds are suggested: 
Pumpkin, pea, oak, flax, maple, beech, etc., the series prop- 
erly labeled preserved in small glass vials in formalin. 


Suggestions.—A large number of seeds, 50 to 100 of a species, 
may be germinated. hen growth is evident two of equal size 
ry be selected, one placed in formalin and the other left to grow, 
A day later one should be selected now equal in size to the one of 
the previous day's pair which was left in culture and one of these 
two placed in formalin and the other lett for another twenty-four 
hours, Proceeding thus at the end of fifteen days a series of seed. 
lings is had representing the actual daily growth. This serieg 
may be placed in vials of uniform size and arranged in proper se- 
quence in a case for exhibition. 


No. 2. Study development of apple and cherry from flower 
to mature fruit, as in No. 1. 


No. 2. is conducted precisely as is No. 1, except that we begin 
with the flower and study the development of the fruit. By cony 
tinuing Nos, 1 and 2 thru the year with different pupils and 
taking care that different species are studied each time, the schoo} 
may come into possession of a very valuable set of specimens. 


No. 3. Study extent and means of seed distribution. 


Measure and tabulate results to show how far a violet, witch 
hazel, panzy, or touch-me-not can throw its seed. Make a collec. 
tion to illustrate the means employed by plants to this end. 
Count the number of live seeds in a bird's stomach, on its muddy 
feet, in the hair of some animal (sheep), or in your own clothes 
after a ramble in the fall. Estimate how far a seed can be blown 
or floated. Drop, from a height of six feet, a bean seed and that 
of a dandelion, maple, and other seeds of similar nature. Estimate 
relative lengths of radii of distribution and time of fall. 


No. 4. Study maximum and minimum number of seeds in 
some kind of plant in normal condition. 


Pig weed (Amarantus) or pusly (purslane) are suitable, or any 
other full a plant. Collect all of the seeds of a season from 
a very large and a very small plant separately ; estimate their 
number by count or weight. This may be instructively varied by 
taking ten weeds of average size and determining the average for 
them. Estimate the space needed by one plant and assume that 
each seed grows into a normal apne | plant next year. How 
many years will suffice to cover the earth with this species? This 
estimate throws light on ‘the struggle for existence.” 


No. 5. Study maximum and minimum leaf of two or three 
plants. 


Simply find the largest and smallest normal leaf possible, se- 
lecting several species, e. g., Tilia, Acer, Convolvulus. Press and 
mount specimens for exhibition. 


No. 6. Estimate leaf exposure of some plants. 


From ten average leaves estimate carefully the arch of one leaf 
oe side). Estimate the number of leaves on some fair sized tree 
maple or elm) and thus its leaf exposure, How much starch 
would such a tree make in a summer's day of 1g hours if a square 
a capable of making 25 grams? Answer in both kilos and 
pounds, 


No. 7. Study variation in leaf shape in some species. Mount 
sheet. 
This involves collecting and the results may be shown mounted 


on herbarium paper. Ranunculus abortivus and common sugar 
maple are suggested. 


No. 8. Study root systems of some. plants, such as corn, dan- 
delion, thistle, quack, butter and eggs, ipomoea pandurata, etc. 


No. 8 should be well illustrated by specimens. The roots may be 
secured in natural position by trenching around the plant toa 
depth of eighteen inches and leaving the plant in a cubic block of 
earth eighteen inches on edge. Now box it in with wire fencing 
of reasonably close mesh and run wires thru the cube in va- 
rious directions in profusion. Wash the dirt away with water. 


No. 9. Determine average growth in diameter and length 
in ash or other tree in past two years. 
This demands extensive tabulations and accurate measurements, 


No. 10. Study daily growth of leaves in some plant. 


A tabulation is required to show the increase in number thru 
the weeks and a study of the growth of a single leaf. This last 
can be obtained by tracing accurately twice a week, or far better 
by making a blue —— each day, care oeing taken to preserve the 
leaf unharmed. The blue prints of two weeks will show accurate- 
ly when and how past growth has proceeded. 


No. 11. Study daily growth in length of some plant by aux- 
anometer. 

No. 12. Study the way a tree rids itself of its bark. 

No. 13. Study the angles of branching of some trees, their 
constancy, and the general effect upon the tree. 

Select suitable trees as ash, maple, pear, pine, and others. 
Measure accurately the oe of the branch with the main trunk, 
selecting ten or twenty branches for each species. Plot these 
angles on paper. A composite for each species may be taken and 


the relation of this angle to the general aspect of the tree note? or 
emphasized by drawings. 
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No. 14. Experiment upon the effects of salts and acids upon 


me growth of fungi. 

No. 14 requiresless skill than might appear, It consists simpl 
in making a strong solution of the salts or acids under experiment- 
ation, and placing partially submerged in this solution in a test 
tube, pieces of bread, Witha needle first touch some blue-mold. 
(This may be easily obtained by allowing a cut lemon to mold.) 
‘hen touch the bread, thus planting the spores and making the in- 
oculation. If the mold does not appear in a week, the solution was 
of toxic strength. Reduce it to half strength and try again. Pro- 
ceed till you arrive at close results as to the killing strength. Suit- 
able salts are corrosive sublimate, copper sulfate, silver nitrate, and 
potassium cyanide. (This last will surprise you with its weak- 
ness.) 

No. 15. Study leaf venation by blue-prints. 

Various leaves illustrating the types of venation may be dipped 
in kerosene to render them transparent, then wiped dry and used 
as an vegan negative over blue print paper. They make a most 
attractive exhibit when gracefully mounted. 


No. 16. Study buds by collecting series of scales from vari- 
ous plants. 

No. 16.—Collect, mount, and press bud scales from various plants 
from the outer to the innermost to show gradation from scales 
toleaves. ‘lhe currant gives good results. (See Bergen’s Botany, 
Chapter VIII.) 

No. 17. Study rapidity of buds in opening, as in No. 1. 

No. 18. Collect freaks. 

No. 19. Collect algie. 

No. 20. Collect parasitic fungi. 


~ 


No. 21. Collect puffballs. 

No, 22. Collect gill fungi. 

No. 23. Collect pore fungi. 

No. 24. Collect mosses, in fruit only. 
No. 25. Collect lichens. 


No. 18-25 inclusive involve collecting. 

These will mean usually nothing more than the massing together 
and mounting in some way fit for exhibition (and this often re- 
quires ingenuity) of a large number of species of the various groups 
studied. Often, however, it will be desirable to guide the pupil to 
more extensive study of morphology and classification. Simple 
keys and guides to most of the groupe are to be had and reference 
to them may be easily found in any botany reference list. 


No. 26. Collect insect visitors of some plant. 

No. 26. With the aid of a cyanide bottle and a net a very instruc- 
tive collection of the insect visitors may be secured. With a little 
care a box can be prepared with pieces of cork in the bottom to re- 
ceive the pin. Glass may be fitted to the top and the whole lined 
with a suitable po. y giving, for example, one box to the 
Leguminose and another to the Onagracee, etc., striking con- 
trasts will be afforded. 


No. 27. Do certain insects limit themselves to certain species 
of flowers? 
No. 28. Study variation in size in some species. 


To be illustrated by dried and mounted specimens. Careful notes 
should accompany each specimen regarding the environment. 


No. 29. Do insects visit bright flowers more or less fréely 
than inconspicuous ones? List observations and tabulate re- 
sults. 

Count the numberin some time unit on a bright flower,then on an 


inconspicuous flower. Repeat with at least ten species of each 
class and tabulate results. 


No. 30. Collect woods. 

Collection may be as extensive as is desired. The attention may 
be limited to twigs, or woods may be collected. Wood may be pre- 
pared to show cross, tangentudinal and tangential section also the 
— and the bark, and it may be even seasoned, planed, and varn- 
ished. 


No. 31. Study shrinkage of leaves in drying. 

No. 31. Leaves, thin, thick,succulent, dry, long, broad, etc., may be 
taken, a blue print taken to secure the outline while fresh. Then 
it may be presscd in the ordinary manner and a second print taken. 
A comparison of the first and second will show the changes in size 
and shape. 


No. 32. Effect of light and darkness on plant life. (Sleep.) 

After a study of natural phenomena artificial darkness may be 
tried to ascertain whether it is the time or light which is the effi- 
cient cause. The effect of a cloudy day may be noted, The Legu- 
minose offer the best material. 


No. 33. Study storage of starch in twigs. 


By sectioning twigs lengthwise and applying iodine solution the 
winter storage of starch may be proved. The same twigs after 
opening of the buds will prove the starch to have been consumed. 


No. 34. Study the opening of flower buds. 

.The various types of eestivation may be illustrated by collections, 
either pressed or preserved in formalin. Study rapidity of 
opening. 

No. 35. Sensitiveness of tendrils. 

By noting the movements of tendrils and by applying mechanical 
stimuli (such as alight touch with a pencil) within a couple inches 
of the tip and the resulting curvatures noted. 


No. 36. Pollenization. Make observations of specia’ means. 
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No. 37. Phyllotaxy. Collect extensively. 

Collect specimens and accompany eachbya diagram. Thecones 
= — the more difficult subjects. Rhizomes, interesting ones; 
also bulbs. 


No. 38. Tendrils and twiners. Their movements and kinds. 
No. 39. Means of protection in plants. 
A most fascinating topic. Illustrate by collection. Study the 


efficiency of the means by observations in field and wayside. 
(Thistle, honey locust, plantain, and thousands of others.) 


No. 40. Collect seedlings of at least five kinds and three 
stages of each, to show the plant with one, two, or three leaves 
or pairs of leaves. 

No. 41. The willows of the state. 

No. 41. A difficult group but one worthy of study. Make complete 


specimens showing young and mature leaves, male and female 
flowers and fruit, and notes as to habit and habitat. 


No. 42. Study of any family you choose. 
The best guod 1s attained by taking up some one easy well repre- 
sented family and becoming thoroly familiar withit. Roseacee, 
Leguminose, Ranunculacee, etc. 


No. 43. Study types of vernation and preserve in formalin. 
No. 44. Collect seeds of ten kinds of wild plants. 
No. 45. Illustrative sheet of seeds. 

Nos. 44-and 45. Seeds may be exhibited in viols asin No. 1, or 
better. take a piece of thick pasteboard about 1-8 inch in thickness, 
and with a gun-wad punch make holes thru it. Under this place 
another piece of unperforated board. You now have a large num- 
ber of small shallow compartments. Place the seeds in these, put 
neat labels under them, and cover the whole tray with a glass .nd 
bind around the edges with gummed paper. 


No. 46. Illustrative sheet of leaves, Base and apex. 
No. 47. Illustrative sheet of leaves. Margins. 

No. 48. Illustrative sheet of winged fruits. 

No. 49. Illustrative sheet of dry fruits. 


Nos. 46-49 and 51, are self-explanatory but work onany of these 
topics should be as nearly exhaustive as is possible. 


No. 50. Study the high-schcol herbarium. 

No. 50. The chooser of this topic is virtually curator of the her- 
barium and should know its contents, attend to additions, etc., and 
is thus of great help to the teacher. If your school has no herbar- 
ium it is an easy matter to provide one in the course of two or three 
years. Pupils are enthusiastic to donate mounted specimens. 
Accept only those admirably perfect, give the collector full credit, 
and = a very short time you will have an herbarium of which to be 
proud. 


No. 51. Illustrate sheet of kinds of inflorescence. 


No. 52. Skeletonize leaves. 

Boil the leaves in very weak caustic potash or rot them in water 
in an open dish, remove the pulp with a soft brush, press and 
mount the skeleton, or if you choose bleach it with bleaching 
powder first. 


No. 53. Do last year’s internodes lengthen? 

Measure with extreme care forty or fifty of last year’s internodes, 
numbering each twig. Several months later repeat the measure- 
ments to answer the question. Tinfoil labels wired to the twig 
will be permanent in spite of rain. 


No. 54. Collect fasciated stems. 
Close observation will show such stems to be common. 


No. 55. Collect plants, to show the kinds in a city lot. 
No. 56. Estimate the number of plants in a lot. 

No. 56. Count the number of individuals on a square foot. Meas- 
ure your lot and estimate. Greater accuracy is attained if you 
count several square feet in different parts of the lot and take the 
average. 


No. 57. A study in geotropism of root tip. 

No. 57. By the use of evenly spaced India ink marks near the tip 
of the root of a corn or pea which is about an inch long the place of 
growth and curvature may be located, and by placing the root in 
various positions the fact of geotropism may be verified. 


No. 58. A study in heliotropism. 

No. 58. A potted pea plant three or four inches high affords good 
material. Cover the pot with a pasteboard cylinder about a foot 
high with a longitudinal slit (x6 in. on one side. Allow sight from 
a window to enter the slit. The plant will grow directly toward the 
light and will eventually be found escaping to daylight thru the 
narrow crevice. If the plant now be turned half around so that it 
is bent from the light it will in less than a 45-minute recitation 
period partially regain its original position. 


No. 59. A study of traumometric curvature of roots. 
See article by Dr. V. M. Spaulding. Annals of Botany. Vol. VIII. 


No. 60. Coilect, press, and mount plant with appended quo- 
tations jromn literature regarding that species. 

No. 61. Collect etiolated leaves. 

Material abundant, cause still to be discovered. 


No. 62. Various studies in pollenization. (See Bergen’s bot- 


any pp. 174-5.) 

No. 62 is more fully explained in the work referred to than space 
here permits. In the reference lists will be found flowers illus- 
ppating the principal of the various adaptations for securing pollen- 
izatior 
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The resolutions adopted by the Michigan association 
form an educational platform that might well be adopted 
by the other states: summer normals, a more dignified ed- 
ucational election system, opposition to state uniformity 
in text-books, a compulsory free text-book law and spell- 
ing reform—these are all things worth having ina healthy 
educational system. The Michigan teachers declare : 


That we are in favor of continuous sessions of the state nor- 
mal schools, and express the hope that the legislature will pro- 
vide for the same. 

That this association recommend to the forthcoming legisla- 
ture that such action be taken by it as will permit the people of 
the state to elect the members of the state board of education 
at the spring election atthe same time that justices of the 
supreme court and regents of the university are elected, and 
that the number of members of the state board of education be 
increased from three to six. 

That the coming session of our legislature should, among its 
first measures, repeal the text-book law of 1897, known as the 
Graham-Forsyth text-book uniformity law. 

That it is the opinion of this association that the next step in 
text-book legislation in Michigan should be the passage of a 
compulsory free text-book Jaw. 

_ That the rae of this association use the revised spell- 
ing adopted by the N. E. A. 


State Superintendent Stetson’s heroic efforts in behalf 
of the extension of common school education to every 
part of the state of Maine, are slowly beginning to bear 
fruit. The problem of bringing the benefits of the com- 
mon school to the unorganized towns, especially in the 
northern and northeastern parts of the state, is an 
enormous one. It is a pleasure to read of the spirit and 
pluck of the boy who paddled down the Allegash river in 
a canoe seventy-five miles, to Fort Kemp, in order to 
reach the school nearest to his home. He is not going 
to be cheated out of an education, even if the state 
should continue to allow things to go on in the present 
demoralizing way. Let us hope that Mr. Stetson will not 
lose courage, but that he will go right on stirring the public 
conscience, till the school privileges extend to every child 
of the vast state. 





New York city is in a fair way to build up a system of 
red tape and bureaucracy in school affairs, that will turn 
the system into a mechanical machine shop with big and 
little bosses of all sorts. The examination and licensing 
of teachers has become particularly complicated, and, 
what is worse, instead of promoting education, it acts as 
a dead weight. It is high time that a change should be 
inaugurated. A large number of teachers are wasting 
their time, their health, their money, in attending lectures 
and quizzes, poring over text-books, and in other ways 
bending every effort toward passing an examination that 
is to help them get what often by rights belongs to them, 
but which is withheld simply because of the prevailing 
foolish system of graded licensing. Three examinations 
—for assistants’, principals’ and supervisors’ certificates 
—ought to be sufficient to enable the powers to make 
their appointments. If the powers are not able to get 
along with these, they had better confess their incompe- 
tence. There is no doubt that everybody is “ well mean- 
ing,” but it is not a question of motives——the conditions 
are wrong. 
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Mr. Choate’s Mistake. 


The nomination of Mr. Joseph Choate, of New York 
city, to be our ambassador in England, and his confirma- 
tion by the senate, have scarcely added to his prominence 
as a man of eloquence and culture. His opinions on the 
question of human improvement cannot but deserve at- 
tention. Ata public meeting it was proposed to abate 
the drinking habit by establishing a temperance inn ; to this 
proposition he assented and urged the giving of money to 
attain the purpose. To establish places where men can 
assemble evenings for shelter and rest is to be justified 
on other grounds than the diminution of intemperance. 

The thinking world finds itself accompanied by a vast 
number who waste their money and strength by alcohol- 
ism ; a number of remedies have been proposed, but the 
habit seems to be firmly fixed. The teacher is, or ought 
to be, deeply interested. For the youth now in the pub- 
lic schools will in fifteen or twenty years be the men who 
frequent the saloon and plague society by drunkenness. 
He is deeply interested, for he knows many promising 
youths will become repulsive drunkards. 

And yet, in our opinion, the teacher is the corner stone 
of progress in temperance. We do not mean by this that 
the study of alcoholics and narcotics lately taken up in 
the schools is to accomplish the beneficial result desired ; 
if it helps it will be worth all it costs. 'Wemean that the 
prevention of drunkenness is to be found in the building 
up of character. It is evidently going to require many 
years to remove this giant evil. The boy who values 
truth, integrity, righteousness, justice, and goodness, is 
not likely to become a drunkard. The aim must be more 
than arithmetic and reading and writing ; there are few 
drunkards but have these attainments. 

It is a question worth asking, Why do not the girls 
become drunkards? They undoubtedly have more self 
respect and set up different ideals, yet they are from the 
same homes. Does the teacher give enough thought to 
the ideals of manhood that exist in the minds of the boys ? 
And, again, would he not follow the boys as they leave 
the elementary school and organize clubs and classes for 
study and recreation ? These would yield profitable re- 
sults far beyond any of the temperance inns referred to. 
In short, we believe the teachers of the elementary 
schools are the ones who will, in the main, cause temper- 
ance to be chosen as the rule of life. 


we 
Henry Morley. 


An English schoolmaster, afterward well known as an 
author, in writing of his methods with children, antici- 
pated the larger liberty in the school-room, now seen not 
to be incompatible with educational achievements. He 
says : 

“T am equally earnest in teaching as in play, and I get 
by a natural impulse all that authority might otherwise 
demand. There is one thing, too: Ido not expect too 
much, I let them be children. For example, I do not 
scold when I see fairy tales in the place of study—only, of 
course, I sometimes take them away; but when I saw 
that such books were sometimes concealed under a Latin 
grammar, or hidden in a lap, I told one of the children 
good-naturedly that the attempt at concealment looked 
like falsehood, that it was a form of untruth (our one 
sin, you know). That was a new view of matters, so he 
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said, ‘Is it? Then I won’t do it any more’; and since 
that time there has been no book read ina sly way by any 
of them ; the interloper, when he comes, lies boldly on the 
table until I see it and shut it up. I told them that I 
did not consider it an offense to read any book of their 
own in school time openly, subject, of course, to the 
chance of my shutting it up. These fairy tales, too, edu- 
cate, and when they are brought out they are generally 
the substitution of an interested and occupied, for a list- 
less and unoccupied, state of mind.” 

Great discoveries are still to be made in “getting by 
natural impulse;” let the good work go on. That “ fairy 
tales educate” seems to have been found out by those 
not attempting the role of educational discoverers. Mr. 
Morley (died 1894) became known to the literary world 
by his life of Bernard Palissy ; his final work was on Eng- 
lish writers, in ten volumes. 


GY 
Mr. Edson’s Criticisms. 


Few men are better qualified to present the strong 
points and the weaknesses in an educational system than 
is Dr. A. W. Edson, associate superintendent of schools, 
New York city. He is a man of thoro scholarship, com- 
mon sense, and practical pedagogical training. Added to 
this is the broad sympathy of a man who has been and is 
still, in the ranks himself, and who knows the difficulties 
that beset the way of educational progress in all divisions 
of the field, from the rural school to the work of superin- 
tendence in the largest school system in the country. 

The readers of THE ScHooL JOURNAL have been fre- 
quently favored with articles from his pen and are ac- 
quainted with his clear presentation of problems. His 
article on the “ Massachusetts Public School System,” in 
the Educational Review for December, is a particularly 
noteworthy contribution. Dr. Edson is thoroly convers- 
ant with the educational system of that state and his 
rich fund of experience entitles him to a respectful hear- 
ing. The subject has never been as thoroly and satisfac- 
torily treated. It is hoped that the author will find time 
to expand his criticisms of what he calls the weaknesses 
of the system. The suggestions they contain ought not 
to be allowed to go unheeded, especially the remarks con- 
cerning the membership of the state board of education 
and the normal schools. It is high time that some one 
qualified to speak should attack these problems. 

The localistic spirit of the Massachusetts board is often 
and justly held up to ridicule—in private conversation, but 
it is doubtful whether any of this talk has ever come to 
the ears of the members. It is barely possible that they 
are not even informed as to what the knowing educators 
think of the board’s jobbery in appointing the eight or 
nine principals of the state normal schools, a short time 
ago. The appointing was done after the method of the 
average city board of aldermen, each member claiming 
one school as his oply own and appropriating the right of 
appointing a personal friend to direct its affairs. 

Neither the normal schools, nor the board, will be able to 
say, as was said by some of Mr. Burke, who undertook to 
publish some criticisms, that Dr. Edson does not know what 
he is talking about. He is better acquainted with every 
detail of the Massachusetts system than any one who un- 
take to question his strictures. Let us hope that the 
lightning will strike in the right place this time. 
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Education in Beauty. 


A thoughtful observer of the attention now given to 
furnishing the school-room with beautiful pictures writes : 


“TI am surrounded with people, both young and old, 
whose entire minds are given to the questions, ‘What 
shall we eat, what shall we drink, wherewithal shall we 
be clothed?’ The children are almost all from agricul- 
tural homes, where a high-class picture would not be val- 
ued; and any suggestion that I should make that a per- 
ception of beauty is needful in education would arouse 
suspicions of my sanity. Is appreciation of the beautiful 
an essential element of education?” 

We must first fix upon the term education some com- 
mon meaning; it is the attempt to reach the highest 
point in civilization. In aiming at this there is plainly a 
serious effort to effect a harmony between the soul and 
the outward materials that are possible of being molded. 
Beauty is more than decoration; it is the noble condition. 
It may be best understood by looking at a flower. Con- 
sider what the world would be without flowers; consider 
a single flower and mark its perfection. It is not a great 
stretch of conclusion to say that beauty must have been 
deemed by the Creator as essential to us. 

In a practical way we doubt whether it is wise to pur- 
chase for schools, lacking in a perception of the beautiful, 
the pictures (mainly photogravures) that are recom- 
mended. We have seen such covered with dust, evidently 
disregarded, being apparently in an unknown language. 
Many communities need to go thru a course of instruction 
in art, as a child must begin with the primer and advance 
thru that to the first, second, third, and fourth readers. 
This demands that the teacher study art, or the beautiful, 
a department wondrously neglected. For many schools, 
the best pictures are the fine lithographs of flowers. 

There are now, in all communities, men who deride all 
attention to and expense for the beautiful. As you say,. 
they will declare that “Lincoln did not give his mind to 
such nonsense,” and leave it to be inferred that if chil- 
dren consider the beautiful they will not grow up like 
Lincoln. We doubt the value of an argument with such 
people. There is an instinctive love of the beautiful, an 
effort to attain the beautiful; build on these. Poetry is 
language and thought in beautiful forms; music is sound 
made beautiful; art is color and form made beautiful. 
We follow the beautiful for the joy it gives us; it has a 
mission. The trio—the True, the Beautiful, the Good— 


are intimately related. 
a6 


Milk for Babes. 


The following questions were proposed to candidates 
for life diplomas by the state superintendent of Ohio, in 
December, 1898. 

1. Name the books recommended for the Teachers’ 
Course this year in the O. T. R. C. 

2. What benefits, if any, will a teacher derive from 
visiting other schools ? 

8. How is moral character to be developed by the 
school ? 

4, What is meant by “good discipline”? 

5. What use should be made of the imaginative powers. 
of the pupils of the age of ten years? 

6. Write a two hundred word essay on the educational 
topic which you have studied most within the past year. 
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Foreign Trade Schools. 


The recently aroused interest in technical education makes 
especially interesting a volume issued by the government, en- 
titled Foreign Trade Policies of European Governments, which 
reviews the technical branches which are taught in European 
schools. In Belgium there are 225 state schools for the train- 
ing of young girls in housekeeping. No less than forty-two 
schools are devoted to teaching Flanders weaving to young men. 
Besides these there are two state tailoring schools, a school for 
iron and woodworkers, a school of printing, aschool at Ostend 
and annem teach fishing, a school for watch-making and 
other fine work of that nature, an upholstery and jewelry trade 
school, and a fire-arms school. The object of all these is to 
stimulate trade and increase the value of the output. 

But Belgium is only an example. Similar schools are sup- 
ported in France, Germany, Great Britain, Austria, and Swit- 
zerland. Among the German schools may be noted the art 
schools of Nuremberg and Munich, where wood carving and 
metal work are taught; the electro-technical school at Hanover, 
— the weaving and dyeing schools at Crefield, Aix, and Cott- 

us. 

Great Britain expends $41,000,000 a year in technical educa- 
tion, most of orn 4 is supervised by the trade guilds. There 
are about seventy different trades, including technical and com- 
mercial work, among those supported in London. They include 
all the important chemical manufacturing industries, the mining 
and handling of ores, milling, the manutacture of different fab- 
rics, weaving and spinning, fithography, printing, masonry, pot- 
tery and porcelain, gas manufacture, iron and steel manufac- 
ture, paper-making, dyeing, tanning, baking, brewing, plumbing, 
and watch and clock-making. 


A Year of Progress. 


Bostox, Mass.—That Massachusetts has had her usual ex- 
emplary interest in the schools during the last year is shown 
by the sixty-second report of the state board of education. The 
number ef public school buildings, the unit being a singie class 
room, has increased by 306 during the year. The attendance 
has increased by nearly- 17,000, and the teaching force by 360. 
The returns show that 111 towns appoint their teachers under 
- tenure of office act to serve practically during good be- 

avior. 

The average school year is nine months and six days. Anew 
law makes eight months compulsory after Sepeemnber 1, 1898, 
but only ferty-seven towns will have to change because of the 
law. The cost for each child in the state between five and fif- 
teen, including text-books, supervision, and sundries is $21.64; 
for each child in the average membership of the schools, $25.22. 

Last year’s increase in the number of teachers who have at- 
tended normal schools was 426; in the number of normal grad- 
uates, 322. It cost the state for transportation of pupils last 
year $123,032.41—an amount very gladly paid, because of the 
increased efficiency of the consolidated system. 

The board recommends strengthening the policy of employ- 
ing special agents for the board; the enlarging of the scope of 
summer institutes, the adequate representation of the state's 
education system at the Paris exposition; and that the prop- 
erty of the state should make reasonable contribution to the 
equalization of school privileges. 

Secretary Frank A. Hill urges a more even and vigorous en- 
forcement of the school attendance laws thru the agency of 
state attendance officers; universal and compulsory supervision 
of schools by superintendents; the requirement of some mini- 
mum of professional preparation for all new teachers who may 
be appointed after a fixed date; and sufficient state co-operation 
with local authorities to insure as good schooling in its more 
sparsely settled, less able, and more heavily burdened commu- 
nities as for children in its more favored portions. 


San Diego Wants to Profit by the N. E. A. 


SAN DIEGO, CAL.—E. J. Louis, a member of the board of 
education has urged the board of trade to help in a scheme by 
which San Diego shall see the members of the N. E. A. next 
summer. Mr. Louis outlines his plan as follows: 

“That steps be taken immediately to have all railroads com- 
peting for the teachers’ favor issue tickets, making their final 
destination our city, without extra cost. My idea is that if the 
matter is handled judiciously, that the concession can be 
secured. Failing in obtaining this, however, I feel sure that b 
charging a nominal additional sum, our request will be granted, 
and it is safe to say that with San Diego and Coronado as an 
attraction it will bring thousands to our city. And among all 
that we want to impress with our natural advantages, are the 
teachers of these United States. who will be able thereafter from 
personal knowledge to tell their pupils of our unrivaled location 
for a future metropolis, as well as of our unquestioned climatic 
advantages.” 


Indians Want Compulsory Attendance. 
ALBANY, N. Y.—The St. Regis tribe of Indians has presen- 
ted a petition to State Supt. Skinner asking for a law providing 
for compulsory school attendance by Indian children and also 
for native teachers. The petition says that the Indians “do 
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not want any more teachers who read newspapers and sleep in 
school rather than teach the children.” 

The objects of the petition are embodied in the new school 
bill before the legislature. The bill also provides for the erec- 
tion of school-houses for Indian pupils, and the employment of 
native teachers who have been graduated at Carlisle or a simi- 
lar institution. 


A Normal School Abolished. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—The new school board has voted to 
abolish on February 1, the city’s normal school, and thus has 
brought upon itself the indignation of a large number of citi- 
zens besides that of the students and teachers of the school. 
The Jatter have placed their case in the hands of a lawyer, and 
will contest the legality of the board’s action. The board 
claims that the expense of the school isa burden on the tax- 
payers. But the only expenses are the salaries of the two teach- 
ers and the janitress—a total of $4,560 a year. According toa 
recent decision of the supreme court, the board cannot dismiss 
a teacher without cause after trial. It would seem then, that 
the only saving would be the salary of the janitress—$4o a 
month. The building pays no taxes, as it is owned by the city. 

The 125 students say that they are willing the school should 
be suttiebed at the end of the school year, when they have re- 
ceived their diplomas, but they contend that the board has no 
— to abolish the school and give them no credit for their 
work, 

Prof. Henderson’s Lectures. 


Boston, MAss.—Prof. C. Hanford Henderson, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., is giving a series of lectures on “ Organic Education,” in 
the Industrial School hall, 39 North Bennet street. Thelectures 
yet to be given are: January 30, “The Source of Power:” 
Februcry 6, “The Cultivation of the Senses;” February 13, 
“ Cause and Effect;” February 20, “‘Childhood;” February 27, 
“ Youth ;” March 6. “ At the University;” March 13, ‘“ The Ex- 
perimental Life ;” and March 20, “In Conclusion.” 


The Development of the Child Mind. 


At the Christmas meeting of the Kraus Alumni Kindergarten 
Association in New York city, Mrs. Kraus-Boelte gave an in- 
spiring address on the aims of the kindergarten and the mental 
development of the child. She said in part: 

“The most powerful ally for our cause is maternal love, 
with which every true woman is endowed. The great object 
of Pestalozzi was the development of the infant mind, and this 
should be done thru the agency of mothers and motherly women. 
Knowledge alone will not be sufficient for this. What early 
childhood needs is a thinking Jove. Woman must bear in mind 
that children are born for eternity, and confided expressly to her 
_ ee order to educate them and make them worthy children 
of God. 

The child is endowed with all the faculties of human nature, 
but none of them are developed. They are a bud not yet 
opened, as it were, and when unclosing every one of the petals 
will unfold. Such must be the process of education, and suc- 
cess can only be attained by co-agency in the development of 
the child’s faculties. as < 

In regard to the direction of the expanding faculties, the 
greatest attention should be given to the growth and regulation 
of the affections, for this has the most important bearing on the 
future welfare of the child. The mind is not meant to reflect, 
merely, that of another; hence the mother and the kindergart- 
ner should feel untrammeled. Character will be shown by the 
industry, energy, skill, and perseverance displayed in the posi- 
tion one holds, however unimportant that position may be.. 
Thought and action must be regulated by accuracy of ideas 
and elevated universal perceptions, and they should be founded 
on and controlled by the noblest sentiments of the heart, to- 
gether with a firm and steady will. No cultivation of talents 
of our tamper and intellectual nature will ever be a substitute 
for the heart, which may be regarded as the true basis of human 
happiness. But all the other faculties of the child’s mind 
should be given continuous attention. The infant mind is en- 
dowed with an active power ot faith and love. A child'’s heart 
should not be starved for want of sympathy—the whole princi- 
ple of Froebel’s method is based on this. 

“¢We are growing daily better acquainted with the bodily 
tools of the minds,’ and we know that each real mental disease 
originates in a disturbance of the bodily organization. This 
knowledge teaches us to pay more attention to physical educa- 
tion, investigating the extent of the influence physical condi- 
tions have on the mind. Each and every kind of bodily activ- 
=! is brought about by means of mental effort, and every kind 
of mental work consumes more or less bodily strength and bod- 
ily matter. What we should strive to understand is wherein 
consists the mental and moral value of bodily exercises of the 
kindergarten games. Only then can we arrange them accord- 
ing to the aim of education, which is both mental and moral. 
Children do not know to what end and aim to direct their ac- 
tivities. The kindergarten does this for them, leaving due 
freedom, for thus only can influence be gained over their activ- 
ities. Our motto should be, freedom with limitation. Disci- 
op is not to be obtained bycommands. Attention may often 

e secured by chords of a piano. A slight turmoil or momen- 
tary superabundant merriment may be checked by clapping 
hands in order to subdue the too exuberant spirits. Discipline 
should not be perceptible but felt, only as air, sunshine, or the 
wind are felt. 
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New York City. - 


Nature Study in City and Country. 


The monthly meeting of the New York Educational Council, 
held at New York university last Saturday morning, was at- 
tended a 4 an unusually large number of teachers and principals, 
about half of whom were women. Prof. L. H. Bailey, of Cornell 
university,gave a most interesting account of the work of the agri- 
cultural department of the university, and the results that had 
accrued to the state from its dissemination of practical and 
scientific agricultural knowledge. After speaking of the nature 
study leaflets issued by the university, in response to ademand 
from the public schools, he said: ‘Books are a secondary 
means of nature study. Thechild should go to objects for con- 
crete impressions, and then go to books to verify, to extend, and 
to organize his knowledge. The child should not begin his 
study of insects with those from Borneo or Australia. Take 
something near home, and when that is learned, you can branch 
out to other lands. The first thing to do is to inculcate and 
stimulate the child’s love for nature. The first conscious im- 
pressions of nature will remain always with him. 

“The second thing the teacher should seek is to have the 
child learn something from what he sees. His mind naturally 
asks the reason for phenomenon which he has seen. Here is 
the chance for the teacher. 

“The third desire on the part of the teacher should be to 
leave an interrogation point in the mind of the child. The child 
should come to the next lesson eagerly, with a desire for more 
information. 

“T should prefer to drop in the child’s mind one idea a da 
which becomes a part of his life, to dropping in twenty whic 
were only like so many unconnected facts. The idea which you 
inculcate must be personal, and so must be founded on com- 
mon things. In nature study, the initiative should come, if pos- 
sible, from the pupils. If not then the teacher should take up 
what she is mostinterested in and most enthusiastic about. 

“In the city of course, the material for nature study is limited. 
But the city is not wholly barren.” 

Prof. Bailey then took from his pocket a few smooth pebbles 
picked up on the street and said. 

‘“‘ Pass these around to your purpils, and ask each one to tell 
what is the most noticeable thing about them. Some will say the 
stones are hard, some white some long, some heavy. ow 
what is the most noticeable thing about them? Why, that the 
corners are worn off. , That is the significantanswer. Now the 
teacher should take this point and make the fact of erosion the 
central idea of the lesson. Do not attempt to’answer every 
question asked, and do not be led away from the one point 
which you wish to make. The child can be told of the action 
of water on stones, and can see examples of erosion in the bed 
of a stream, on the streets, on tombstones, monuments, the 
bricks and stones on the school-house. He can be taught that 
the particles thus washed away become the foundation of the 
soil. Begin with the pebble and find the Matterhorn later.” 

The irregularity of a twig which Prof. Bailey had picked up 
to illustrate the —— for existence and the survival of the 
fittest in nature, led him to say, “Do not put into the child’s 
mind what belongs to maturer minds. Do not make nature 
study diluted science. Do not teach botany, but flowers; not 
geology, but rocks. I believe we have a right to a poetic inter- 

retation of nature; but it is right only When itis founded on 
act. 

“ Do not make nature study a specified thing in a curriculum. 
Put it inasaspice. Have it brief. Omit irrelevant things. 
Correlate it with other studies and make ita pastime. Urge 
the children to take pride in their school grounds and make 
them attractive. In this the teacher, the board, and public 
sentiment must help. If we would reach the child. we must 
reach the child’s environments.” 


Salary Bills. 


The Ahern bill in the legislature has been so amended by the 
committee on cities as to include the five boroughs of New York 
city in its provisions. The Ford bill also provides for all the 
boroughs, so if the legislature passes one of them, and the gov- 
ernor approves it, the $600 minimum salary will be enjoyed by 
all the city teachers alike. The committee on education of the 
municipal assembly has also taken up the salary matter. But 
a delegation from the teachers’ associations of various boroughs, 
headed by Dr. Wiliiam L. Ettinger, president of the New York 
City Teachers’ Association, waited on the committeelast Satur- 
day, and urged that nothing be done in the matter until the 
legislature had disposed of the pending bills. 


Manhattan-Bronx Board’s New Members. 
Mayor Van Wyck appointed on Monday seven new members 
to the borough board. They are as follows: George M. Van 
Hoesen, Morris J. Sterne, George Livingston. Thaddeus Mori- 
arty, Dr. Waldo H. Richardson, Edward F. Farrell, and John 
‘B. Harrison. Messrs. Van Hoesen and Moriarty were ap- 
pointed several weeks ago to serve unexpired terms. They are 
reappointed for three years. Mr. Farrell was recommended by 
the Central Labor Union. Messrs. Livingston, Sterne, and 
Richardson have held similar positions under the old system. 
The retiring members of the board are Pres. Hubbell and 
Messrs, Andrews, Ketcham, Mack, and ever nent 8 Robert 
Maclay died last summer, and Hugh Kelly resigned last month, 
making the other two vacancies. 
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Chicago School Affairs. 


The event of the month was Mrs. Young’s lecture on “ The 
Outlook.” It was delivered before an audience which filled 
Central Music Hall to the roof. Until to:20 the admission 
was by ticket. The ushers were the prettiest young teachers 
belonging to the Teachers’ Club. A notice had been sent to the 
various schools early in the week, asking for a rousing attend- 
ance as there was to be a bill introduced in the legislature ask- 
ing that men have more pay than women for the same work, 
and the women wished to show their strength by their number. 
If anyone else but Mrs. Young was to lecture such measures 
might be necessary to bring a large audience, but a talk from 
her gives sufficient inspiration and encouragement to tide us over 
many hard places during the year, and we would not miss it 
except for a very urgent reason. 

Somehow the teachers of Chicago have rather a trying time. 
There is always something to keep us excited, and the excite- 
ment is not a healthy one either. First it was the resolution 
against married teachers. Not many teachers want to keep on 
with their work after they are married but they do want the 
free-born American right of doing as they please, so long as no 
one is injured. 

Then the resolution was passed, requiring teachers to live 
within the city limits. There seems to be no reason for this 
whatever. It certainly can not be because of the time lost in 
traveling back and forth, for this whole city is crossed and re- 
crossed by teachers from the south side going to the north 
and vice versa. Many teachers who have bought property in 
the suburbs and have set up their household gods for all time 
there will be put to great expense and inconvenience. There is 
such determined opposition to this measure, however, that the 
teachers have great | pastes of the resolution being withdrawn. 

Then our salaries were to be reduced and the measure adop- 
ted giving us an extra week’s vacation can hardly soothe us. 
So we are kept worried over one thing or another nearly all the 
time. MARY E, FITZGERALD. 

{Miss FitzGerald’s report of Mrs. Young’s lecture is given on 
another page.—Eb.] 


Personal Notes. 
ALBANY, N. Y.—Deputy State Supt. Howard J. Rogers has 
been appointed director of the department of education and so 
cial economy for the United States at the Paris exposition 





Howard J. Rogers, Deputy Supt. of Public instruction, N. Y. 


next year. Mr. Rogers will have his headquarters in the Equit- 
able building, New York, during the preliminary work. He 
will receive a two years’ leave of absence trom the state de- 
partment of education. Mr. Kogers was superintendent of the 
New York state educational exhibit at the Chicago exposition. 


Gen. John Eaton, for sixteen years the United States com 
missioner of education, has sailed for Porto Rico under instruc 
tions from the president to supervise the work of education in 
the island. There are already some 500 schools in Porto Rico, 
tho their teaching force is largely untrained and their educa- 
tional equipment meager. But the Porto Ricans have already 
expressed their confidence in the good faith of this country by 
the eagerness with which they hailed the protection of its flag. 
It is to be hoped that they will accept the Jiberty that follows a 
free education, in the same spirit. 

ALBANY, N. Y.—The state department of education is pre- 
paring to have the school Jaw amended by the adoption of the 
township system, consolidating the small schools, and placing 
the school districts under township boards of education. Free 
conveyance of pupils to and from school, as in Massachusetts 
and other states, is also a part of the plan. 
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What to Do with the Rural School. 


The following report of the committee on rural schools was 
presented before the Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association at 
its last meeting by Albert Salisbury, of Whitewater. A report 
of the convention was given in THE JOURNAL last week. 

“ The two principles, (1) equality of privileges and (2) equality 
of burdens, seem to us to lie incontrovertibly at the very foun- 
dation of state support of education. If, however, it can be held 
that there is any class of schools which deserves more than an- 
other the fostering care and oversight of the state, it is the com- 
mon country schools. The unquestionable fact to which our 
earnest attention should be directed is this, that the country 
schools are by no means as good as they ought to be and might 
be, and that they are not keeping pace with the city schools in 
progressive excellence. The city school has, relatively speak- 
ing, good teaching, fair classification and close supervision. 
The country school, still speaking relatively, has poor teachers, 
crude classification, and little supervision. But it is not alone 
in comparison with the city schools that the country schools are 
failing to sustain themselves. There 1s abundant evidence that 
they are not keeping pace with the material progress of the 
people. Country people are not now exerting themselves to 
such a degree, or making such sacrifice in the cause of public 
education as they did twenty-five years ago. Fortunately it 
does not require any superhuman wisdom or insight to discover 
what are the chief evils which beset the country schools. Their 
| ae aa mpl defect is in the quality of the teaching itself. 
Poor teachers, in so great proportion to the whole number, are 
the bane of the rural schools. Country teachers are, in most 
cases, young, immature, half-trained, ineffective, and lacking in 
professional ideals and ambitions. They undertake one of the 
most delicate, exacting, and responsible of all callings with little 
experience of life and with little knowledge of the world or of 
human nature and its vital needs. If we could place in the 
country schools as competent a body of teachers as are now 
found in most city schools there would still be a rural school 
problem ; but it would be far less formidable and refractory than 
it now Is. 

“The reasons why poor teaching are so commonly the lot of 
country schools are: (1) Low wages due partly to life-long 
habits of frugality among the farming population. Other wants 
seem to press more closely than the better education of their 
children. (2) A devastating lack of wisdom and discrimination 
in the selection and employment of teachers. The rural schools 
of Wisconsin are administered by nearly 20,000 local officials, 
few of whom have the training or the experience which would 
qualify them for the task of school administration. They do 
not know a good teacher by her work, nor how to provide for a 
good school. Here is the weakest point in our country school 
system. (3) The sparseness of population, especially of child 
population in the rural districts of a great part of the state. 
There is reason to believe that less than one-half of our coun- 
try schools have an average attendance of twenty pupils, daily. 
1,000 teachers in Wisconsin are spending their time on less than 
ten pupils daily. This is really the most serious handicap of 
the country schools here, that the people of a district having 
few children will not tax themselves to the degree necessary 
for providing efficient teaching. 

“To poor teaching is added poor supervision. Whether 
teachers be good or bad, there is need in co-ordinating and uni- 
fying oversight, of intelligent, forceful supervision. But where 
teachers are largely inexperienced there is an absolute neces- 
sity for such supervision io save all effort from being wasted 
thru misdirection and isolation. Not the least of the evils be- 
setting our country schools is found in the sheer inadequacy of 
our superintendency to meet‘the needs of the case. And, in 
this, we lay no fault at the door of the superintendents them- 
selves. Under the conditions which exist in our rural regions, 
the distances to be traveled, the condition of roads, etc., itis a 
physical impossibility for the most enterprising and faithful 
superintendent to discharge the functions of genuine super- 
vision towards more than fifty separate schools. But consider 
the conditions which exist. There are county superintendents, 
not a few in Wisconsin, who yearly act the solemn farce of 
“supervising ” from 200 to 300 scattered country schools. Each 
superintendent is like a hen trying to cover a hundred eggs. 
And their disability grows not alone out of the impracticable 
amount of territory which they must overlook—overlook is the 
word—but quite as much out of the fact that their office is ‘in 
politics,’ that they must so continuously silence their official 
conscience at the dictate of the law of self-preservation.” 

The remedies proposed by the committee are as follows : 

1. Aremodeling of our system of supervision, in which the 
county regardless of size or population is made the unit of su- 
pervisory organization, and the substitution of a new unit such 
that no superintendent shall be charged with the supervision of 
more than seventy schools as the outside limit. Aiong with 
this should go such achange in the manner of appointing su- 
perintendents, and in the tenure of office, as ol dee them 
greater independence and make it no longer dangerous for them 
to discharze their responsibilities faithfully. 
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2. The consolidation of weak districts and the elimination of 
at least all schools averaging less than ten pupils each, except 
in special or peculiar cases. This consolidation would naturally 
involve provision for the free more of pupils living at 
long distances from the school. The number of schools and 
school-houses in Wisconsin could be greatly reduced to the 
benefit of all concerned. - 

3. The lodging of school administration in fewer, more intel- 
ligent, and more responsible hands, to the end that greater care 
and discrimination shall be exercised in the employment and 
support of teachers. 

A committee of three was appointed to take action upon the 
report, and see if it were possible and practicable to carry out 
its recommendations. 





The Psychological Association’s Meeting. 


Various scientific bodies held their annual meetings at Co- 
lumbia university during the holidays. The anatomists were 
there, so also were the physiologists, the chemists, botanists, 
geologists, naturalists, anthropologists, and biologists. But the 
ones in whom the teachers are most interested were the psy- 
chologists. 

The program of the December meeting was interfered with 
by the illness of several members. Fortunately the president, 
Prof. Hugo Muensterberg, was able to rally from an attack of 
the grip and to preside at the meeting. The genial manner in 
which he performed his duties added much to the pleasure of 
the various sessions. 

The association was strengthened by the addition of several 
of the younger psychologists who have already done good work 
and promise well for the future. During the week there were 
several pleasant indications of increasing appreciation of the 
work on the part of men prominent in other sciences. 

On the other hand one could not fail to notice certain con- 
trasts with some of the other sciences. There was perhaps a 
little less of the true scientific spirit, less vital interest on the 
part of members in the problems of their science, fewer ani- 
mated discussions by small groups outside the regular meet- 
ings. 

One of the most timely and helpful addresses was a paper by 
Prof. Ladd, of Yale, on “Some Hindrances to the Progress of 
Psychology in America.” He pointed out the shortcomings of 
the men working in psychology compared with those in other 
sciences. Fortunately there are,strong influences in the right 
direction. One of the best features of these annual meetings 
is the gm together of the men of the different sciences at 
receptions and dinners, and in joint sessions. All science is 
one, good work and enthusiasm inspire the workers in all 
branches. Psychology, he said, was one of the latest studies 
to come under the influence of modern science, and it still has 
comparatively few workers who have been trained in scientific 
method. Yet, once aroused, it is responding nobly to the influ- 
ences of the day and is rapidly taking the place which by right 
belongs to it among the sciences. 

One of the most direct and practical ways in which psychol- 
ogy is coming in contact with educational theory is seen in the 
placing of trained psychologists in normal schools and other 
pedagogical institutions. Conversation with different members 
showed that several names have been added to this list during 
the year. The number is steadily increasing of those who are 
bringing the resources of the newest method and of laboratory 
apparatus to bear upon educational problems, and the hope is 
encouraged that before long we shall see the beginning of a 
psychological basis for a scientific educational system. 


Educational Problems Unsolved. 


But this iseasier said than done and the program of the pres- 
ent meeting is another illustration of how little is really being 
done along this line at the present time. Out of thirty pa ers 
not one had any reference to educational problems, and that, 
teo, when four of the speakers are working in normal schools 
or other pedagogical institutions! The topics discussed were 
such as these: the effects of hashish, animal intelligence, tastes 
and odors, photometers, influence of mental states on breathing, 
pain, geometrical illusions, after images and color blindness. 

The only items of possible interest to the educator were some 
simple instruments for the study of movement and fatigue 
shown by Prof. Cattell, of Columbia, a new, low priced chro- 
noscope by Prof. Fitz, of Harvard, and the blank forms which 
were prepared by the committee on physical and mental tests. 
These blanks and instruments would be of value to any one at- 
tempting to introduce psychological tests into the school-room. 
Such tests would of course be only experimental, since no one 
has yet worked out the'r educational value. 

Resolutions were introduced in the business meeting looking 
toward the formation of a separate section to be devoted ex- 
clusively to the discussion of philosophical papers. Action was 
postponed for a year until the secretary should learn the opin- 
ion of the members who were not present at this meeting. 

It would be a far more worthy undertaking if those members 
who are interested in pedagogy were to try to stimulate interest 
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in researches bearing on educational questions,. Perhaps they 
might eventually form a section devoted to educational psy- 
chology. They could at least make a beginning by having their 
own papers follow these lines. 

No science has such an opportunity for brilliant service as 
psychology in the field of education. Nowhere is there such 
widespread popular interest. Nowhere such urgent demands 
for scientific information. True, the problems are difficult, but 
it is strange that at this great annual meeting not one voice 
should be heard attempting to lead the way. CC. B. BLIss. 





Nebraska State Teachers. 


Lincoln, Neb.—An enrollment of 900 and anattendance of 
1200 marked the thirty-third annual session of the state asso- 
ciation. State Supt. Jackson urged the enactment of a free 
attendance high school law and a compulsory education law. 
He said that the free transportation system was working well 
in some districts, but he made the astonishing statement that 

74 districts in the state have an average attendance of only 

ve pupils. Ofcompulsory education, he said that the law now 
on the statute books is a dead letter because not enforced. 
275374 children attend school a less number of hours than they 
should. Mr. Henry Sabin, of Iowa, spoke on “ A New Gospel 
of Education.” Supt. Edward S. Whelan, of O’Neill, spoke 
of what the schools could do to meet the new conditions of 
o- economy, smaller profits, and fewer laboring hours per 

ay for the masses. Prof. Kiehle, of the University of Minne- 
sota, and Dr. Emil G. Hirsch, of Chicago, were among the 
invited speakers. 

The following legislation was recommended: High school 
attendance law, effective compulsory law, establishment of 
library districts, removal of six-mile limit to enable larger dis- 
tricts to be formed wherever desired, teachers’ examinations 
quarterly, passage of a bill relating to the endorsement of 
county certificates, requiring districts to file itemized reports, 
maximum levy in districts having few pupils. 

Dean Fordyce, of Wesleyan university, was elected presi- 
dent; Supt. Dinsmore, of Beatrice, executive committeeman ; 
Supt. Anne E. Neelam, of Box Butte, secretary; Supt. James 
E. Dalzell, of Lexington, treasurer; Supt. W. J. Williams, of 
Columbus, and J. W. Ellis, of Tecumseh, members of the 
reading circle. 


New York State University Convocation. 


The next convocation to be held June 26-28 will discuss: 
1. Use and abuse of text-books in high schools, academies, and 
colleges; 2. Honor systems in high schools, academies, and 
colleges; their value; how should they be organized and ad- 
ministered ? 

There will be a paper by Supt. Horace S. Tarbell, of Provi- 
dence, on “Disciplinary Schools,” describing the interesting and 
successful Providence experiment in dealing with specially 
bright and specially backward students. The annual address 
will be delivered Tuesday evening, June 27, by President 
Harper, of the University of Chicago, on ‘“ Waste in Educa- 
tion.” 2 

Other topics under consideration will be announced later, 
and suggestions for the program are invited and should be sent 
to the secretary of the university. 





Oklahoma Teachers’ Association. 


The Territorial Teachers’ Association, of Oklahoma, met 
early in January, at Oklahoma city. There were ‘‘ Teachers 
Lore” as a local paper expressed it. Prof. R. Thatcher, of one 
of the normal schools, gave an exhaustive paper on ‘“ Mathe- 
matics—The Cone of Concentration.” He began by quoting an 
eminent Eastern educator who said: “The exactness of its 
ideas, the simplicity, and em of its relations, attracted the 
attention of reflective minds from time immemorial.” He 
spoke at length of Herbart, the great German educational re- 
former, and showed that the trend of Herbartianism empha- 
sizes mathematical science, fully as much as natural science. 
He referred to writers of more recent times, quoting from the 
chapter on “‘ Number, in Its Relation to Central Subjects” in 
Col. Parker’s “Talks on Pedagogics.” In closing, he said: 
“Already portentious problems, governmental and otherwise, 
confront our people; high and holy destinies of humanity ap- 
peal to them for wise and deliberate action; responsibilities as 
wide as the habitable globe and deep as the sea are crowding 
densely and rapidly upon us. It is nota time for partisan strife. 
Broad statesmanship rather than political chicanery is deman- 
ded; the calm, deliberate, but vigorous reasoner rather than the 
inflammatory orator.” Prof. Campbell, of the Guthrie city 
schools contributed to the success of the meeting by a valuable 

aper on, ‘“‘ What Should be the Aim of Public School Work.” 
There were other excelient addresses, all tending to show that 
the teachers of Oklahoma are thoroly alive and progressive. 
BLANCHE E., LITTLE. 





All torms of scrofula, sores, boils, pimples, and eruptions, are 
quickly and permanently cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
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Michigan State Teachers’ Association. 


The attendance at the forty-eighth annual meeting of the 
Michigan State Teachers’ Association, held at Lansing, was 
normal and the sessions profitable, especially the one on “ Art 
in the Public Schools.” 


Some new ideas were introduced last year and continued this 
year with satisfaction. First, that of having the county com- 
missioners’ section complete their program before the opening 
of the general session; second, having the president’s address 
at the second session rather than the first and the election of 
officers on Wednesday rather than on Thursday, the last day. 


Commissioners’ Section. 


There were about thirty commissioners present Monday after- 
noon when Pres. R. M. Winston, of Clinton county called to 
order and presented the annualaddress. He recommended an 
amendment to thé law providing for the appointment of an as- 
sistant to the commissioner in all counties where there are more 
than one hundred schools. 

The first paper “ The Four Weeks Institute” was given by 
Prof. Delos Fall, of Albion. The paper endorsed the long term 
institute and the commissioners heartily concurred in the dis- 
cussion which followed. Some of the commissioners found 
that Supt. Hammond’s plan of distributing primary school 
money on the basis of the number of pupils attending school 
instead of on the basis of the number of children of school age 
would militate against the country districts. The state grange 
shared this view in its recent state meeting. 

At the évening session State Supt. J.E. Hammond delivered 
an address in which he discussed the general educational work 
of the department and referred to the necessity for a more per- 
fect uniform text-book law. There was a general sentiment 
among the commissioners in favor of a compulsory text-book 
law applicable to all districts which do not adopt the free text- 
book system. Z—saainw 

At the Tuesday morning session Supt. G. W. Loomis, of St. 
Joseph, who was employed in the state department last summer 
making a compilation ot facts and figures concerning text-books, 
gave a paper on “Michigan’s Text-Book Laws.” He gavea 
comprehensive outline of similar legislation in other states, 
pointing out the general trend of such laws and their defects 
and concluding with suggestions as to the system he deemed 
should be followed in Michigan. He opposed a sudden entire 
change of text-books. The value of text-books now in use in 
this state, he said, was from $200,000 to $400,000 and a sudden 
change would mean a loss of from forty to fifty per cent. of that 
amount. He thought that a uniform text-book law should not, 
as does the present Michigan law, specify the maximum price 
to be paid for the various text-books, but rather should specif 
the price to be paid should not exceed a certain per cent. ad- 
vance over the publishers’ lowest wholesale price. This would 
not compel the competition of good books with poor books at 
an arbitrarily fixed price, irrespective of the comparative actual 
value of the books. All teachers favor free text-books, but he 
was not so sure about uniform text-books. He thought that 
the uniform law of 1897 could not be repealed until we had a 
better one to offer. He said that very | states had either an 
optional or-compulsory free text-book law, but that Michigan 
had made the slowest progress in taking advantage of her op- 
tion law. Commissioner Wallace, of Livingston, Examiner E, 
M. Plunkett, of Clinton, Hon. E. F. Johnson, of Ann Arbor, H, 
R. Pattengill, and J. E. Hammond all spoke in favor of com- 
pulsory free text-books. 

Resolutions were adopted to the effect that a four weeks sum- 
mer institute should be made = law a permanentaffair with com- 
pulscry attendance, thatschool commissioners should be allowed 
an office assistant, that the public school fund of the state 
should be apportioned according to the total number of days’ 
attendance of pupils during each year, that money received from 
fines should be used exclusively for library purposes, that a 
committee of five draft into a series of resolutions to be pre- 
sented to the teachers’ association the recommendations in 
Supt. Hammond’s annual report, that Supt. Hammond be 
thanked for his efforts in bettering the schools and that a com- 
pulsory free text-book law be enacted. The resolutions pro- 
vided, however, that if nothing better could be secured a modi- 
fication of the present uniform text-book law was desired. 


Art in Education. 


Pres. Simmons argued in his annual address that there can 
be no liberal education without art. The institutional part of 
social man has not had its full share of importance attached to it, 
and the richer the individual life becomes, the richer will be the 
social life. The esthetic element must be given its proper place 
in the curriculum ofthe common schools. The value of manual 
trainingis being better appreciated and it has already taken 
root and is prospering. It will not be an added element to the 
too often overloaded and overcrowded courses of study, but an 
auxiliary, a supplemental aid. 

Supt. Richard Hardy, of Ishpeming, read a paper on, “ How 
Can We Secure a Better Appreciation of Artin the Public 
Schools?” He said, that since modern means of reproduction 
have made it possible to secure excellent copies of the master 
pieces of art at a trifling cost, there is no excuse for the exhibi- 
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tion of cheap chromos in the school-room. He told of having 
asked pupils in his own high school how they had been influ- 
enced by pictures in the school-room and cited several of their 
replies in proof of his assertion that the presence of high class 
pictures in the school-room must have a beneticial effect on the 
children, especially if their attention is called to them. That 
the best results may be accomplishea, he said, the teacher 
should be capable of appreciating the meaning o1 pictures and 
2 it clearly. 

e was followed by Principal Emma Palmer, of Grand 
Rapids, and Miss Emma Gratton, of Lansing. The latter sug- 
gested that every child has, in some degree, a natural apprecia- 
tion of the beautiful which, she said, might be developed into 
great hopefulness by proper cultivation. To accomplish such a 
result the teacher must be enthusiastically interested not only 
in beautiful things but in teaching the children to see and ap- 
preciate the beautiful. No high school, she said, should be 
without an art department and some means of studying art. A 
good picture in a school-room wields a mighty influence which 
will be feit long after school days. 

Supt. E. C. Thompson, of Saginaw, closed the symposium by 
reviewing some of the ideas presented by previous speakers and 
made an additional plea in behalf of greater attention to art 
study in the schools. 

Miss Gertrude E. Woodward, of Ypsilanti, spoke on “School 
Libraries—What and How to Select,” and Supt. A.S. Whitney, 
of Saginaw on “Ought the Grammar and High School Courses to 
be Made More Flexible? If so, How Can This be Accom- 
plished ?” 

Turkey and the Balkans. 


Pres. J. B. Angell, of the University of Michigan, lectured on 
the “ European-Eastern Question.” 

The University of Michigan alumni present sat in a body and 
when Pres. Angell entered the room he was greeted by a hearty 
varsity yell, which he smilingly acknowledged. He defined the 
European-Eastern Question, to be the question concerning the 
territory and governments of the Balkan states and the Turkish 
empire. He said: 


‘* There has always been an Eastern question at this point. The 
first reason why is that Turkey ‘s occupied by so many different 
races with different religions. There are no less than thirty-two 
different races, the most important of which are : The Circassians, 
Kurds, Armenians, Arabs, Syrians, Greeks, Siavs, Turks, and 
Jews. Each of these hasathoroly organized ecclesiastical au- 
thority, having a quasi-independent authority. If any foreign 
power desires for any purpose of its own to stir up internal strnifé 
in Turkey it is done thru these religious bodies. It will thus be 
seen that the Sultan has a difficult crowd to govern. 

‘* Another reason is that the Balkan states have all been created 
and their boundaries tixed by congresses of the great powers. 
This leaves these states continually in a condition of unrest, 
fearing that the powers will, at any time, againinterfere. Then, 
too, the states are always seeking an cnlargement of their own 
boundaries. As the population of these states is largely Slavonic 
there are frequent appeals to Russia, and’ Russia is constantly 
taking a hand in their difficulties with generally selfish pur- 

oses. 

ae The chief causes of the constant difficulties between the 
Turks and Armenians are economic. The Armenians are not 
permitted to bear arms and consequently have grown expert in 
commercial fields. Since afew years ago they were first per- 
mitted to own real estate they have been buying a great per cent. 
of such property in. Turkey. In addition they hold numerous 
mortgages on Turkish property. This state of affairshas tended 
to make the Turks dissatisfied.” 


Of the present situation in Europe the speaker said that any 
one of several causes might precipitate a great European war 
and that, as a matter of fact, such a war seems ultimately in- 
evitable. The trouble between Austria and Hungary is acute, 
and as Austria has now no parliamentary government, but is 
held together solely by the loyalty of her subjects to the present 
emperor, should he die trouble must resuit. The Sultan of Tur- 
key is now fifty-five years old and should he die similar results 
would be likely to follow. He expressed a belief and a hope 
that the Turks will eventually be crowded out of Europe. 


New Officers. 


President, Charles McKenny, Mt. Pleasant; first vice-presi- 
dent, Anna M. Chandler, Marquette; second vice president, S. 
O. Hartwell, Kalamazoo; secretary, C. M. McLean, Holland; 
treasurer, E. M. Plunkett, Ovid. 

The social side of the association is always a strong point, 
too strong with some, but not to be neglected, notwithstanding. 
The hotel lobbies were filled three times a day with jolly, talk- 
ative groups of pedagogs. The evening sessions did not break 
up till alate hour, and ener ended with an oyster ouipper 
at anear-by restaurant. Each evening concerts were held in 
the hotel parlors. College alumni reunions have become quite 
the thing of late years, the Ypsilanti normal college having in- 
augurated the ideaseveral years ago. 

Upwards of 200 alumni of the state normal college gathered 
in the parlors of the Baptist church for a reunion and banquet. 


The Olivet alumni also had a largely attended reunion and ban- 
quet at the Plymouth Congregational church. Albion college 
eople gathered at the Church of Our Father, the Hillsdale col- 
lege copie at the Park Baptist church and the U.of M. alumni 
and facu 
Albion, Mrch.. 


ty in the parlors of the hotel Downey. 
Supt. W. J. McKONE. 
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Montana Teachers Propose Legislation. 


HtrLENA, Mont.—The Montana State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, at its meeting the first ot the month, proposed several im- 
portant changes in the school laws. The association holds 
that no person not holding a license in full force from the state 
board should be permitted to instruct in any institutes in the 
state. No county superintendent should teach if h.s salary is 
$1,c0oo or more. The constitution should be so amended that 
the legislature will have power to prescribe the qualifications 
and manner of selection of county superintendents. Each 
county should have acounty teachers’ examining board, con- 
sisting of the county superintendent and two bolders of the 
highest grade county certificates, to be selected by the state 
superintendent. The penalty for non-attendance at county in- 
stitutes, after due notice, should be the revocation of certifi- 
cates, provided, of course, that sickness or unavoidable acci- 
dent is not the cause of absence. The state board should have 
the power to appoint a state institute conductor. 

The association elected the following officers: State Supt. 
E. A. Carleton, president; Pres. D. E. Sanders, of the Dillon 
state normal school, vice-president; Miss Lillian Carey, of 
Boulder, secretary; Miss Minnie A. Riefenrath, of Helena, 
treasurer; and Lewis Terwilliger, of Boulder, member of the 
executive committee. 


A Young and Growing Association. 


TEHAMA, CAL.—California intends to be near the head of the 
educational procession. For many years she has had the State 
Teachers’ Association, and some years ago the Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation of Southern California was organized and soon rivaled 
the parent society. Recently two new ones have sprung into 
existence, the Teachers’ Association of Northern California 
and the San Joaquin Valley Teachers’ Association. The 
former was organized and first metin 1897. The first president 
was Supt. G. H. Stout, of Butte, and the meeting place was 
Shasta Retreat at thesfoot of Mount Shasta. In December, 
1898, the association met at Chico, Butte county. Pres. C. M. 
Ritter, of the state normal school at that place had by the aid 
of his committee arranged an excellent program. 

Three adjoining counties, Tehama, Shasta, and Glenn, had 
adjourned their institutes and the teachers attended almost 
without exception. The attendance was over 500 and for three 
days the teachers listened to such men as Dr. Caden Dr. E. D. 
Starbuck, both of Stanford, and Dr. Brown and Dr. T. P. 
Bailey, of the state university, besides Prof. Henderson, of 
Chico normal, Miss Elizabeth ance also of the normal, Prof. 
P. F. Johnson, of Red Bluff, Prin. G. H. Stokes, of Marys- 
ville, and Prof. Seymour, of the normal. 

The convention voted to meet in Red Bluff, Tehama county, 
in 1899. The following officers were elected: President, Supt. 
O. E. Graves, of Tehama county; vice-presidents, Supt. F. S. 
Reager. of Glenn, and Prin. G. H. Stokes, of Marysville; secre- 
taries, Supt. Kate Ames, of Napa, and Prin. J. D. Sweeney, 
of Tehama; treasurer, Supt. Margaret I. Poore, of Shasta 
county. J.D. 3S. 


Announcements of Meetings. 


Feb. i ae tag of Superintendence, Columbus, 
Ohio. Pres. E. H. Mark, Lauteeillo, Ky.; Sec’y. J. H. Van 
Sickle, Denver, Col. 

Feb. 23. American Entomological Society, at Philadelphia. 
Sec’y, Ww J. Fox, Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, 
Pa 


Feb. 24-25, ’99.—Art Teachers’ Association of New York, 
state at New York. Secretary, Mary J. Dyer, Rochester. 

Feb. 25. American Mathematical Society, at Columbia Uni- 
versity. Sec’y, F. N. Cole, 501 W. 116th St. New York city. 

March 31 and April 1, i at ele Central Association of 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools, at Chicago. Secretary C. 
A. Waldo, Purdue university, LaFayette, Ind. 

April, fdlh sag 7m of Coneges of New England at 
Boston. Secretary, William Carey Poland, Brown university, 
Providence, R. I. 

April 18. National Academy of Sciences, at Washington. 
See Fs Ira Remsen, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 


April. North Central Association of Colleges and Prepara- 
tory Schools, at Chicago. Sec’y, C. A. Waldo, Purdue uni- 
versity, Lafayetie, Ind. 

June 26-28, ’°99.—New York State University Convocation 
at Albany. Secretary, Melvil Dewey, Albany. 


July 5% ’99.—New York State Teachers’ Association, at 
Utica. Secretary, Benjamin Veit, 173 East 95th street, New 
York city. 


July 9-1. National Council of Education, at Los Angeles, 
Cal. Sec’y, Bettie A. Dutton, Cleveland, O. 

July 11-15.—National Educational Association, Los Angeles, 
Cal. Pres. Dr. E. Oram Lyte, Millersville, Pa.; Sec’y. Yowie 
Shepard, Winona, Minn. 

Aug. 19, ’99.—American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, at Columbus, O. Secretary, L.O. Howard, Cosmus 
club, Washington, D. C. 

Aug. 19. eological Society of America, at New York. 
Sec’y H. L. Fairchild, University of Rochester, Rochester, N.Y. 
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Notes of New Books. 








The attempts to render the first efforts of the child to read 
interesting, show plainly that it is a necessary step. The Be- 
ginner’s Reader, by Florence Bass, is an elegant little volume of 
one hundred pages and exhibits the rare skill of the authoress. 
The lessons or readings begin with a beautifully colored rose, 
its leaf and bud; then a page follows with six colors, then 
follow several pages of flowers with plain script and print 
words. Almost every page has a fitting illustration which is 
discussed in the script and print below. This volume cannot 
but be attractive to the child that holds it in his hand. The 
liberal expenditure by the publishers to bring out a First 
Reader in such a handsome style is worthy of recognition ; the 
Children’s Day has evidently come. (D. C. Heath & Company.) 


Longmans’ “ Ship” Literary Readers Books 1, 2, 3, are intended 
for the first, second, and third grades ; they are well printed, 
illustrated, and bound. The words used in the lessons are placed 
at the head for study and divided into syllables and accented. 
The subjects of the readings are many of them found in nature, 
or animals, or birds, or occupations; there are pretty verses 
for memorizing. Altogether, these volumes bid fair to find a 
place in the hands of the children of our public and private 
schools (Longmans, Green & Company, New York.) 


A Text-Book of Algebra with exercises for secondary schools 
and colleges has features that cannot but render it most ac- 
ceptable to teachers of that branch of knowledge. The main 
effort is to present the subject in a clear and logical form. The 
intelligence of the pupil is addressed at the outset, a principle 
being illustrated by particular examples, and then a deduction 
made of a general statement. We do not recall any text-book 
of this subject that seems to keep the needs of beginners so 
constantly in mind. This is especially to be noted in dealing 
with negative quantities. It is generally the case that clear- 
ness is sacrificed to conciseness, but this the authors refuse to 
do. Observing these rules they have produced a book of far 
more than ordinary merit. (Fisher & Schwatt, Philadelphia.) 


An exceedingly compact volume of Later English Drama has 
been placed on the table ; it contains dramas from Goldsmith, 
Sheridan, Knowles, and Bulwer—six plays in all, noted ones the 
worldover. ‘There is a well written introduction, giving an out- 
line of the drama since the days of Shakespeare. There are 
notes to the plays, and there is an appendix giving matter of 
a historical and critical nature. For all interested in this class 
of writings the book will be found extremely valuable. (A. 8S. 
Barnes & Company.) 


A real need is supplied by the little volume of Childhood Songs 
edited by Mira and Mabel Rowland. These songs are intended 
for the primary department in Sunday-schools and for home use 
among the little folk. Thehymns are within the comprehension 
of the youngest child and the melodies simple, sweet, and har- 
monious. The editors have done their utmost to combine variety 
with excellence. (A. J. Rowland, 1420 Chestnut street, Phila- 
delphia). 


The Lakeside Series of English Readings contains two volumes 
that will be in demand now thatthe month in which Burns was 
born has come again. They are the Essay on Burns, by Thomas 
Carlyle, and Selectionsfrom Burns’ Poems and Songs. These books 
are beautifully printed. (Ainsworth & Company, Chicago.) 


Harper’s Scientific Memoirs. Vols. I. and II. Free Expansion 
of Gases, and Prismatic and Diffraction Spectra. 

Every student of science finds an examination of some “ Orig- 
ina] Documents” a necessity. To meet this requirement, Messrs. 
Harper & Brothers have planned the issue of these memoirs. 
Most first accounts of important discoveries and reports of ex- 
periments are, practically inaccessible since they are to be had 
only in the published proceedings of learned societies, few of 
which are found even in the best libraries. Many, too, have 
never been translated into English. 

This series is designed to supply the needs of such students. 
That it will be under the Gittal vaserrinos of Dr. Joseph S. 
Ames, professor of physics in Johns Hopkins, aided by a group 
of such men as Pres. Mendenhall, of Worcester Polytechnic, 
and Profs. Magie, of Princeton, and Bams, of Brown, is a guar- 
anty of its value. They are to be printed in three octavo vol- 
umes, with figures, and a synopsis of the present state of knowl- 
edge of the subject and a bibliography will close each volume. 

Two memoirs have been published, both edited by Dr. Ames. 
One gives the important papers upon the a of gases 
presented by Messrs. Gay-Lussac, Joule and Thomson, only 
omitting repetitions and unnecessary tables. The other is a 
translation of Dr. Fraunhofer’s important papers upon the 
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spectra of the sun and of metals, the basis of modern spectro- 
copy. The great merit of these papers is their accurate logical 
reasoning based upon close obsevation. 


Compend of Geology, by Joseph Le Conte, professor of geology, 
University of California. Revised edition. Prof. Le Conte’s 
text-books on geology have been long and favorably known. 
Few men have equal power in accurate writing suited in style 
to win close attention. Very few changes have been intro- 
duced in this revision except those required by the advancement 
of the science. All such have been given a place, and many of 
them are fully illustrated. Some of the restorations of extinct 
animals are excellent. (American Book Company, New York. 
Price, $1.20.) 


A General History of the World, by Victor Duruy, formerly 
minister of public instruction and member of the French acad- 
emy, translated from the French and thoroly revised, with an 
introduction and summary of contemporaneous history from 
1848 to September, 1898, by Prof. Edwin A. Grosvenor, of Am- 
herst college, has just been issued. This history begins with 
an account of the civilization of the East, embracing the Chin- 
ese and Mongols, the Indians and Egyptians, the Assyrians, 
Phoenicians, Hebrews, Medes, and Persians. A complete treat- 
ment is given of Greek and Roman history, and a brilliant and 
well-balanced account of the Middle Ages, and modern history 
is brought down to the memorable year 1848. Prof. Grosvenor 
takes up the work at this point. He furnishes a complete and 
most interesting summary of recent history from 1848 to the 
actual present. Where Duruy’s original observations or state- 
ments may have become antiquated, Professor Grosvenor, avail- 
ing himself of the best authorities, has modified them or replaced 
them with better-founded facts and conclusions. The whole is 
presented in a charming style, so that not only pleasure but 
profit may be obtained from the book. One feature of the vol- 
ume that will be generally appreciated by students is the num- 
erous and admirable maps and charts. (T. Y. Crowell & Com- 
pany, New York and Boston. $2.00.) 


The main point to be noted in Ferdinand Brunetiere’s Manual 
of the History of French Literature (translated by Ralph Dere) is 
that he has classified the history not into centuries and the ar- 
bitrary divisions of prose and poetry, but into “literary epochs ;” 
and he pays more attention than is ordinarily paid to the epechs 
of transition. M. Brunetiere says that a history of French lit- 
erature is not written for the sake of airing one’s private 
opinions ; and so he has laid out the proportions of the work as 
mathematically as possible, giving to each author the import- 
ance that he seems best to deserve, just as one makes the map 
of a great country so as to give an accurate idea of its distin- 
guishing features. A running essay occupies about a half of each 
page ; and the other half is devoted to a series of marvelously 
devised notes or notices, with an invaluable bibliography of each 
author. For the student, nothing more useful could be easily 
devised. The manual, which begins with the year 842, is 
brought down to the end of the epoch of naturalism, or the year 
1875, the last great figure studied being Alexandre Dumas, fils. 
The book will be popular as a text-book in schools and colleges, 
not only on account of its solidity and dignity, but on account 
of the clearness and charm of its style. (T. Y. Crowell & Com- 
pany, New York and Boston. $2.00.) 


There are many things to learn about the religions of ancient 
peoples, and another half century will probably see a great ad- 
vanc2 in such knowledge. However, the work of investigators 
during this century has revealed many things. This new matter 
is contained in the volume on Babylonia and Assyria which is 
one of a series of handbooks on the History of Religions, edited 
by Prof. Morris Jastrow, of the University of Pennsylvania. 
The pantheon is treated, on the basis of the historical texts in 
four sections: (1) The old Babylonian period, (2) the middle 
period, (3) the Assyrian pantheon, and (4) the latest or neo-Bab- 
ylonian period. The second division: of the subject .is: repre- 
sented by the religious literature, and the third by the religious. 
architecture, the history of the temples, and the cult. The last 
chapter is devoted to a general estimate and to a consideration 
of the influence exerted by the religion of Babylonia and Assyria. 
No more valuable feature of the work will be found than the 
bibliography, on which the author has spent a great deal of 
time. It will direct such students as wish to pursue the sub- 
ject further to the wealth of authoritieson this subject. (Ginn 
& Company, Boston.) 


A small book on English history entitled The Story of the 
English, by H. A. Guerber, is well worth attention. In the 
space of 330 pages the principal characters appearing in the 
history of England are brought forward and sma tatasepltig. 
There are numerous reasons why school children should read 


about England; America is really the child-of England ; , it is 
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our mother country. While this volume is mainly intended for 
schools, it deserves a place in the home library. It has a single 
feature that commends it strongly—the pronunciation of 
proper names. Take Thames, for example; it is safe to say 
that in ninety per cent. of the schools it is pronounced as 
spelled. The volume is well illustrated and the main features 
of the period brought to the front. (American Book Company.) 


A leading feature of the college admission requirements is a 
familiarity with certain English classics. Among these is De 
Quincey’s Revolt of a Tartar, which Prof. William Edward 
Simonds, of Knox college, has edited for the Atheneum Press 
series. The introduction gives a scholarly estimate of the liter- 
ary quailties of the work, and a sketch of the strange genius 
who was its author. (Ginn & Company, Boston.) 


Heroes of the Middle West, by Mary Hartwell Catherwood, 
presents a number of the great characters of the Seventeenth 
century such as Marquette, Joliet, LaSalle, and others. The 
authoress is well-known to the literary public and this attempt 
to make the school children acquainted with the great char- 
acters that were pioneers in the West 250 years ago will be 
warmly welcomed. The subjects of the several narratives are 
handled in a life-like way, and, we think, will impress the 
readers to know more of the fascinating history of the times 
represented. There are certain names that are termed “ house- 
hold ;” there are certain others that are “school-room names ;” 
these presented belong to this class. The history of the early 
French settlements in America should be familiar to our 
students. (Ginn & Company.) 


A very interesting statement of the various schools of philos- 
ophy is given by Prof. John Grier Hibben (Princeton) in a volume 
entitled The Problems of Philosophy. He does not attempt to give 
a detailed account of systems of philosophy, but to give a bird’s 
eye view of the general philosophic territory. He considers 
the subject under nine problems ; among these are that of be- 
ing, psychology, conscience, esthetics, etc. The volume is 
written in a peculiarly pleasing and lucid style, and cannot but 
find favor with thinking readers who want to get something 
solid under their feet and be able “to fetch things together.” 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.00.) 


A neat volume containing Selections from Dryden, Buras, 
Wordsworth, and Browning, edited with notes and a valuable 
introduction, will be found useful in literary classes in high 
schools ; it is edited by George A. Watrous. It is handsomely 
printed and makes another volume in the Students series of 
English Classics published by Leach, Shewell & Company. Price, 
35 cents. 


The Last of the Mohicans has been edited for school use by 
John B. Dunbar, of the high school, Brooklyn ; there is a clear 
and satisfactory introduction and copious notes. It is thus 
well fitted for use in high schools ; the selection of the volume 
is a just tribute to Cooper who stands alone in many respects as 
an inventor of a kind of literature that always gratifies the 
youthful taste. This story has numerous pleasing qualities ; 
the editor has done his part with felicity and aptness. (Ginn & 
Company.) 

Whatever anyone may have to say in criticism of the Rev. 
George C. Lorimer’s book on Christianity and the Social State, it 
cannot be denied that the author is thoroly in earnest and sin- 
cerely desirous of benefiting humanity. Having come at an 
early age to an appreciation of the wrongs and hardships of the 
poor, Dr. Lorimer has been a student of social questions ever 
since. Hesays: “I have tried to understand the causes of 
social inequalities and to ascertain how they can be remedied. I 
have spent much time in lowly homes where poor men live, and 
I have endeavored to enter sympathetically into their sorrows 
and complaints. I have frequented workshops ; I have attended 
labor demonstrations in England and America ; I have heard vio- 
lent harangues in socialistic and communistic meetings ; I have 
consorted with demagogs and even with desperate agitators : 
I have listened to the bitter stories of wrong and misery recited 
by the dockyard strikers of London ; I have ventured into the 
fever infested tenements of New York, Paris, and Boston ; and I 
have catechised, interviewed, and cross-examined all kinds of 
men from whom presumably helpful information could be de- 
rived.” The data obtained in this way and from books and other 
sources are the basis of reflections and conclusions, such as can- 
not fail to be of value toall who are interested in the elevation 
of the’ race. (American Baptist Publication Society, Philadel- 
phia. $2.00.) 


In the Prang Art Education Series, edited by Mary Dana Hicks, 
is included Elementary Ni k, a manual for sewing in kin- 








dergarten and primary schools, by Kate McCrea Foster, accom - 
panied by 120 sewing cards. The author has sought to develop 
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one of the kindergarten occupations in such a way that it will 
grow naturally into the primary work and later into the ad- 
vanced work of the grammar school. It associates sewing with 
other school work and develops it along certain artistic lines, 
(The ‘eee Educational Company, Boston, New York, and Chi- 
cago. 


A celebrated historical romance by Maurus Jokai that has 
been issued in England under the title of “Midst the Wild 
Carpathians” has been translated by S. L. and A. V. Waite and 
issued as The Golden Age of Transylvania. The scene of the 
story is laid in that province at the close of the seventeenth 
century, and the incidents relate to reign of Michel Apafi, whom 
the Turks raised to the throne, ending with the murder of Denis 
Banfi, the last of the powerful Transylvanian barons. Jokai’s 
remarkable power as a story teller is seen on every page. 
(R. F. Fenno & Company, New York.) 


How to Teach Reading in the Public Schools is a book in which 
Prof. S. H. Clark, of the University of Chicago, has presented 
the principles of elocution in a form suitable for lower grades. 
In the preparation the theory was, first, that the teacher should 
have a thoro knowledge of how thought and feeling are ex- 
pressed—in other words, he must have the criteria of expression; 
and, second, that he should have a definite graded method of 
instruction, in which the simple shall precede the complex, and 
in which one element, and one only, shall be presented at a time. 
The book will assist the teacher of reading, first, by explaining 
the psychology of the criteria of expression; second, by pre- 
senting a practical method of instruction, and third, by dis- 
cussing certain definite principles of literary interpretation. 
(Scott, Foresman & Company. $1.00.) 


To be able to write successfully for children requires special 
literary ability ; the author of Braided Straws has presented to 
the public a dainty little volume that children will be sure to like. 
The incidents and poems center about the simple incidents of 
home life, with an occasional reach into the world of fancy. 
The entire volume is constructed of pure and wholesome thought 
and enlivened by a refined imagination. We are certain the 
readers will have an impetus towards the rightfrom the pattern 
set by the ideals portrayed. It may be a supplementary reader, 
or a member of a Sunday or household library ; it will be of 
value everywhere. (Silver, Burdett, & Company.) 


The compiler of Poet?y of the Seasons, has brought together 
300 delightful nature poems, representing in its 336 pages over 
170 authors. It would be hard to find a more choice or beauti- 
ful collection of nature poems ; and we are certain the book 
will meet with great favor from that large and increasing 
number that turn to nature for pleasure or inspiration. There 
are numerous illustrations and four full-page cuts ; to illustrate 
the seasons ; that for winter gives a view of Boston Common in 
the great snow storm of 1898. The compiler, Mary I. Lovejoy, 
has greatly aided the study of nature, now a feature of school 
work by the preparation of such a volume. (Silver, Burdett & 
Company.) 


The demand for practical German has led to the publication 
of many texts of questionable literary merit, which take the 
place formerly accorded to the classics. On the whole Auf der 
Sonnenseite, edited by Dr. Bernhart, must be classed with these 
texts. With the exception of Sudermann’s “Der Gausehirt,” the 
stories are trival and do not reward the work which the student 
devotes to their translation. The notes and the vocabulary are 
adequate and reliable. The biographical notes introduce the 
authors of the various stories to the student. Not everyone 
would agree with the editor in his statement that Sudermann 
is the greatest artist among the present dramatic poets in Ger- 
many. 


The second book of the New Era Series is a continuation of 
the one adopted for the first reader. The lessons are graded 
along two lines of what may now be regarded as of greatest 
interest and educational value, viz—nature study and literature. 
Myths and legends and child life, as always being of interest to 
children, have been included. The book was prepared by Lottie 
E. Jones and S. W. Black. (Eaton & Company, Chicago.) 


There are numerous books of fiction now coming from the 
press ; among these The Crook of the Bough compels attention 
on account of its plain matter-of-fact style. It discusses the 
problems of the day a good deal as they are discussed in family 
circles, at the same time, it carries on a series of occurrences, 
now in London, now in Constantinople that have a genuine in- 
terest. The author, M. M. Dowie, is fairly well-known and every 
new publication increases her reputation. Her style is natural ; 
there is a movement over the ground instead of the usual tread- 
mill that is offered us. It is well printed and covers 300 pages. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 
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346 and 348 Broadway, - . : : - NEW YORK CITY. 
DECEMBER 31, 1898. 
ASSETS. DISBURSEMENTS-—1898 
United States, State, City and other Bonds, Death Claims - - . ee mn 8 
($121,589,619) and Stocks of Banks, Trust End ; ] easy snes 
Companies, etc. ($6,040,832)-  - - - $127,630,451 wre ee RE 3,636,551 
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P Buildings) - - 16,539,000 Medical Examiners’ Fees and Inspection 
a Premiums in course ‘of collection milli 4,367,462 of Risks - te Sere Nae ie - Sapte 4,393,502 
ash in Bank and Trust Companies at interest 8,434,78 +e 
fates ce, Teleen, ten ona Sates 434,786 | Home and Branch Office expenses, taxes, ad- 


(Reserve charged thereon in Liabilities, erage’ Sometaoes aseomtt cecengee: 


$16,447,8 ee gs a ae oe 
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olicy Reserve, as per Certificate of New 
York Insurance Department - - - $175,710,249 INSURANCE ACCOUNT. 
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Policy Trust Funds payable in instalments. - 278,740 December 31, 1897 - —- ; 332,958 $877,020,925 
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aside by the Company ; 2,838,626 | New Insurances Paid for, 1893 73,471 152,093,369 
Surplus Reserved Funds voluntarily set Old Insurances Revived, In- 
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Other Funds for all other Contingencies - 8,623,319 : 
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Certificate of Superintendent of State of New York Insurance Department. 

Albany, January 6, 1899. 
I, LOUIS F, PAYN, Superintenden of Insurance of the State of New York, do hereby certify that the NEW-YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPARY, of the City of New York, inthe State of New York, is duly authorized to transact the business of 
Life Insurance ia this State. 
I FURTHER CERTIFY that in accordance with the provisions of Section Eighty-Four of the Insurance Law of the Stat e 
of New York, I have caused the policy obligations of she said Company, outstanding on the 31st day of December, 1898, to be 
valued as per the Combined Experience Table of Mortality, at FOUR PER CENT. interest, and I certify the total net reserve 
values to be $175, 710,249. 
I FURTHER CERTIFY that the admitted assets are $215,944,81 1.00. 
The general liabilities, $2,358,383.00, The Net Policy Reserve as Calculated by this Department, $/75,7 10,249.00, 
making the total Liabilities per State Laws, $1 78,068,632.00. 
The Additional Policy Reserve voluntarily set aside by the Company, $2,838,626.00. 
The Surplus Reserve funds voluntarily set aside by the Company, $26,414,234.00. 


Other Funds for all other Contingencies, $8,623,3 18.89. 
IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto subscribed ate name and caused my official seal te be affixed e the City of 
Albany, the day and year first above written.. LOUIS F. PAYN, Superintendent of Insurance. 
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(Continued from page 112.) 


lt will be hardly necessary to say that The Standard Bearer 
is an interesting piece of fiction when it is further announced 
that the author is S. R. Crockett. This author has remarkable 
facility in placing his characters in interesting situations ; he 
creates a character that demands a situation or makes a situa- 
tion. You soon lose the idea that you are reading, you feel that 
you are becoming acquainted with an interesting character. 
This Scotch story well illustrates Mr. Crockett’s inimitable style. 
His characters are healthy minded natural people ; he moves 
them about with skill, showing himself to be a careful observer 
of men and things ; they accomplish a certain work and then he 
nor you care to go further. (D. Appleton & Company.) 


The Letter and the Spirit, by Cora Maynard, is a novel that 
gives one a glimpse of society in New York and at a fashionable 
resori not far’away. The story is cleverly constructed and 
written in a breezy, attractive stile. The game of love is played 
assiduously by the principal characters, yet the sentiment is 
natural and the situations not overdrawn. (Frederick A. Stokes 
Company, New York. $1.25.) 


In four brief essays, gathered in a volume under the title of 
The Marriage Altar, the Rev. Dr. J. R. Miller discusses questions 
of the greatest interest to society. He believes that marriage 
brings true benefit to men and women, and that the indispensable 
condition of wedded happiness is unselfishness. Self-knowledge, 
right understanding, and love go a long way toward making 
ideal marriage. (T. Y. Crowell & Company, New York and 
Boston. 35 cents.) 


The Charming Sally was a snug little schooner that had seen 
service in the colonial war between France and England. James 
Otis tells, in his interesting style, of the adventures of this craft 
in and around New York waters in the year 1765 when the col- 
onists were preparing for resistance to the exactions of the 
mother country. The hero of the story is a youth named Oliver 
Burnett who, in company with others, has a series of unusual 
adventures on land and sea. The book is well illustrated. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Company, Boston. $1.50.) 


In an exceedingly entertaining way George Gissing relates 
the experiences of The Town Traveler, an individual who is 
well known in the streets and shops of London. The character- 
istics of Mr. Gammon are well brought out during the course of 
the story, as are also those of Polly, Mrs. Clover, and others. 
The bright descriptions of London scenes and London life, the 
lively colloquies, and the amusing descriptions make this a book 
that will very agreeably fill in one’s leisure time. (Frederick 
A. Stokes Company, New York.) 


The Rotary, published at Lisbon, North Dakota, by W. G 
Crocker, is a very practical “magazine reader” for school and 
home. Ten numbers are issued each year, monthly except 
July and August. The magazine contains stories for primary, 
intermediate, and grammar grades, those for the primary being 
printed in large type. All are simple but interesting, some of 
them being illustrated. In addition, each number contains 
numerous poems suitable for recitation in school, notes of cur- 
rent events, and songs. Altogether, a great deal of practical 


information is given in delightful form for the small price of . 


twenty-five cents a year. 
The Reformed Reading Primer, by Ralph Winnington Left- 
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print in a fraction of the time at present required. The trans- 
ition is affected (1) by visual recollection of the short irregular 
words ; (2) by syllabic spelling of the long regular words ; (3) by 
pronunciation rules. A sharp child who has been two or three 
times thru the first book will be familiar with a large number 
of frequently recurring words, and will recognize many more by 
syllabification. For others the second book may be necessary 
(Sir Isaac Pitman & Son, Ltd., New York.) 


Jay G. Kelley, M. E., an enthusiastic mineralogist, has written 
a story entitled The Boy Mineral Collectors, in which he imparts 
a vast amount of information in regard to the science and what 
is better, awakens a love for the study. The reader becomes 
interested in the personality of the chief characters of the story, 
Fritz Mayward and Tom White, who go from Ohio to Colorado, 
where they have a chance to pursue mineralogical studies, 
There they make collections, visit mines, etc. If any teacher 
has a class that he wishes particularly to interest in minerals 
he could not do a wiser thing than introduce them to this book. 
(J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia.) 


The Ambassador, a comedy in four acts, by John Oliver Hob bes, 
contains the humor, bright dialogues, interesting characters, 
and emotion for a successful acting play. It will be as popular 
for reading as for representation. The play was first produced 
at the St. James Theater, London. (Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany, New York.) 


Lieutenant Ford’s very interesting book An American Cruiser 
in the East has been supplemented with forty additional pages. 
These pages give an account of the passage of the forts at 
Corregidore, the naval battle of Cavite, and operations in 
Manila waters subsequent to May 1. What shall be done with 
the Philippines is an important subject in these new pages? 
(A. S. Barnes & Company, New York.) 


The Little Dame and the Wild Animals is a story told by a 
little girl to amuse her baby brother. It was originally pub- 
lished in 1880, but a new edition has just been issued. The 
book contains eighteen pages of story, with six pages of illus- 
trations, evidently made by the little girl, likewise to amuse 
her 4 brother. (Williams & Wilkins Company, Baltimore. 
Paper. 


Under the Rattlesnake Flag, by F. H. Costello, is a sea story 
of the early days of the American Revolution, told with abso- 
lute fidelity to its historic setting. The author shows great 
power in describing sea fights, and there are enough of these 
in this story to satisfy the most ardent lover of adventure. The 
illustrations were furnished by J. Steeple Davis. (Dana Estes 
& Company, Boston.) 


A story of home life and experience, with just a little love 
thrown in, is contained in Teddy: Her Book, by Anna Chapin 
Ray. The heroine, Teddy, or Theodora, is an impulsive young 
lady with a thoroly good heart, and we are sure that all readers 
will vote her a splendid specimen of young womanhood. Ex- 
cellent illustrations are furnished by Vesper L.George. (Little, 
Brown & Company, Boston.) 


Driftwood is a book of sketches, prose, and verse by Minnie 
Wallace Ketchum. Many bright thoughts and sentiments are 
expressed in chaste language. The illustrations are by Marion 


wich, M. D., was prepared to enable a child to read in ordinary 


-WELLS’S MATHEMATICS. 


The Latest Books and the Best Books in High School Mathematics are in the WELLS'S Series. 


Ross. (F. Tennyson Neely, New York.) . 





This series takes a middle course between a diffuseness which enervates and a brevity which dis- 
It is characterized by clearness and compactness of statement and demonstration. It contains 
The Essentials of Algebra appeared in 1897, and the 


The Essentials of Solid Geometry will be ready in 


courages. 
the latest and best planned mathematical texts. 
Essentials of Plane Geometry in September, 1898. 
March, 1899. With these new books the Wells’s series presents a course absolutely unrivalled. 





The Wells's Series is now published by 


D, C. HEATH & COMPANY, = = Boston, New York, Chicago. 


Who will give full information concerning samples for examination and terms for introduction and exchange 
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Among Arctic heroes none occupies a more honorable place 
than F'ridtjof Nansen whose story, told by Jacob B. Ball, has 
been translated by the Rev. Mordaunt R. Barnard, vicar of 
Margaretting, Essex. The account of his boyhood and young 
manhood shows how he was prepared for that great trip to the 
farthest north, while the description of that trip furnishes read- 
ing of the most interesting kind. (D. C. Heath & Company, 
Boston. 30 cents.) 

In Forest Lily James Donald Dunlop has told a story of north- 
ern Ontario full of adventures which if some of them are some- 
what incredible they are none the less interesting. Forest Lily 
is an Indian maiden whom the reader will call an interesting 
and beautiful character. (F. Tennyson Neely, New York.) 

One of Eugene Sue’s most fascinating stories, A Romance of 
the West Indies, has been translated from the French by Marian 
Longfellow. This romance pictures the wild life in that region 
toward the end of the seventeenth century when it was full of 
buccaneers and other picturesque characters. Many strange 
and thrilling adventures are described. (F. Tennyson Neely, 
New York.) 


The Art of Getting Rich, that is what Henry Hardwicke writes 
of, and his little volume will prove a mine of wealth and knowl- 
edge to many a young man who wishes to succeed in business. 
He gives a history of business and commercial affairs in ancient 
times and the conditions necessary for success in business at 
present. The careers of many successful men are described. 
(The Useful Knowledge Publishing Company, 120 Broadway, 
N. Y. Paper, 50 cents.) 


With great ingenuity and infinite detail Harriet A. Cheever 
as told The Strange Adventures of Billy Trill. This charming 
Billy is nothing more nor less than a Canary bird into whose 
mouth the author puts the tale, making him describe his island 
home, and his adventures in the bird store, in the barber shop, 
etc. This interesting little book of the Young of Heart series is 
beautifully illustrated by Ethelred B. Barry. (Dana Estes & 
Company, Boston.) 

The Tent of the Plains, by Shannon Birch, is a pretty little book 
of verse of a unique and original character. In a few lines the 
author crystallizes his fancies and produces a poetic gem in 
miniature. It has a dainty and artistic cover design in three 
colors and gold. (E. R. Herrick & Company, 70 Fifth avenue, 
N. Y. $1.00.) 
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The Luxembourg series includes among its volumes Twenty 
Years After by Alexandre Dumas, translated from the latest 
French edition. In this story, in which Mazarin and Cromwell 
are characters, the wonderful dramatic and descriptive power of 
the author is seen at its best. The book is illustrated by photo- 
gravures of the finest quality. (T. Y. Crowell & Company, New 
York and Boston.) 


Infinite ingenuity is displayed by author and artist in The 
Arkansaw Bear a tale of fanciful adventure. The adventures 
of this wonderful animal are about as amusing as Kipling’s 
jungle beasts ; and the boy that participates in his fun is a very 
interésting youth. The story is interspersed with little bits of 
verse with music. The author of this humorous story is Albert 
Bigelow Paine and the artist Frank Ver Beck. (R. H. Russell, 
New York.) 


a 

The Gun-Runner, by Bertram Milford, is a story of Zululand 
in which the author has embodied her knowledge of South 
Africa. This, as the reader will find, is considerab!o. The 
story takes in the Zulu war in its earlier stages, embracing the 
massacre of Isandhlwana and the defence of Rorke’sdrift. The 
author displays a considerable degree of indignant feeling at 
the treatment of the Zulus which are termed “the finest and 
most intelligent savages in the world.” (R. F. Fenno & Com- 
pany, New York.) 


Capt. George L. Kilmer, U.S. V., is soon to bring out a serial 
history entitled The Santiago Campaign, which is to be a faith- 
ful and impartial account of the movements of the army, the 
sufferings on the transports and in the trenches, and the camp 
life in this country. Capt. Kilmer is a veteran of the Civil war, 
and was one of the editors of the Battles and Leaders of the 
Civil War. Gen Shafter will write an introduction to the new 
book, which will be awaited with interest. 


Reuben’s Hindrances is a story for boys written in Mrs. Alden’s 
best style. The hero is a brave, manly, honest boy whom young 
readers will surely like. He is a northern lad whose parents 
died of yellow fever and left him stranded in Florida. There 
he lived with a very poor family and had uncommon hardships, 
until his uncommon intelligence and worth attracted the atten- 
tion of the judge and the schoolmaster. He made the best use 
of his opportunities, and set an example that other boys might 
follow. (Lothrop Publishing Company.) 
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AND 


THE LATEST 


BEST TEXT * TRIGONOMETRY. 





ELEMENTS OF TRIGONOMETRY: Plane and Spherical. 


By ANDREW W. PHILLIPs, Ph.D., and WENDELL M. STRONG, Ph.D., Yale University. Crown 8vo. 


(Introduction price, 75 cents.) 


Cloth, 90 cents. 


A New Trigonometry: Vew in more ways than one. If you are interested in a book which gives the essentials 


of Trigonometry in a remarkabl 


standard, write for particulars of 


LOGARITHMIC AND TRIGONOMETRIC TRIGONOMETRY AND TABLES. 


TABLES. Five-place and Four-place. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, $1.00. (Introduction price, 83 cents.) /ust 
Ready. 


small space; which ee | 
employs cuts calculated to simplify the subject to a wonderfu 
hillips & Strong's Trigonometry. 


combines both the ratio and line methods, which 
degree, and which will take its place at once as a 


Phillips and Strong’s Trigonometry and Logarithmic and 
Trigonometric Tables in one volume. Half Leather, 
Nearly Ready. 





PHILLIPS AND FISHER’S GEOMETRIES. Accepted Standards. 


ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY. 
By ANDREW W. PHILLIPS, Ph.D., and IRVING 
FISHER, Ph.D., Professors in Yale University. With 


an Apppendix treating of Plane Curves and Plane | 


Figures, Exercises in Plane and Solid Geometry, an 
Introduction to Modern Geometry, etc. 540 pages. 


$1.40.) 


Crown 8vo, Half Leather, $1.75. (Introduction price, | 


| ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY. 
| Abridged edition. Crown 8vo, Half Leather, $1.25, 
(Introduction price, $1.05.) 


| PLANE GEOMETRY. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, 80 cents. 
cents.) 


(Introduction price, 65 





W. S. RUSSELL, 203-207 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Racacaaccucacadadacddaccdacdaddcddadaaacdddddaccdadcacdaddaddacact 


An examination copy of any of the books will be sent to any teacher on receipt of the introduction price. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, N. Y. City. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR THE INTRODUCTION OF HarpER & BrotuErs’ EDUCATIONAL WORKS: 


AMASA WALKER, 112 Boylston Street, Boston. 
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[Entered at the N. Y. P, O. as second-class matter.] 
Published Weekly by 
E. L, KELLOGG 2@ CO., 
The Educational Building, 
61 E. NINTH STREET, NEw York. 
267-269 Wasasn Ave., Cuicaco. 





Tue Scnoor Journat, established in 1870 was ates first 
weekly educational paper published in the United States, 
During the —_ it published twelve school board num- 
bers, fully illustrated, of from forty-four to sixty pages 
each, with cover, a summer number (eighty-eight pages) 
in June, a private school number in September, a nrist- 
mas number in November, and four traveling numbers 
in May and June. It has subscribers in every state and 
in nearly all foreign countries, 





_ SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


Two Do.iars a year in advance, One dollar for six 
months. Single copies, six cents. School board num- 
bers, ten cents. Foreign subscriptions, three dollars 
a year, postage paid. 





“ADVERTISING RATES 


Will be furnished on application, The value of Tus 
Scuoo. Journar as an advertising medium is unques- 
tioned. The number and character of the —— 
now in its pages tell the whole story. Circulatin 

it does among the principals, superintendents, sc Sor 
boards, and leading teachers, there is no way to reach 
this part of the educational field so easily and cheaply as 
thru its columns. 





Interesting Notes. 
Chinese Allowed to Land in Hawaii. 


Chief Justice Judd, of Hawaii, has de- 
cided that Chinese who secured permits 
previous to the annexation of the islands 
may land at Honolulu. All the Chinese 
who were discharged by him had authoriza- 
tion to land issued prior to July 8, the day 
the Coptic brought the news of annexation, 
and, of course, prior to Aug. 12, the day 
the sovereignty of the islands was trans- 
ferred. 


A Woman on the Paris Cummission. 


@Mrs. Clarence A. Burns, appointed by 
the‘governor to be secretary of the Paris 
exposition commission 
for New York state, is 
one of the best known 
women politicians in New 
York city. For two terms 
she was president of the 
West End Auxiliary of 
the Women’s Republican 
Association. She is tall 
and distinguished look- 
ing and makes an excel- 
lent speech. Mrs. Burnsis prominent in the 
League for Political Education, the Pro- 
fessional Woman’s League, the Political 
Study Club, and the Society for the Im- 
provement of Speech. A great deal of 
political work was done by her in the tene- 
ments during the campaigns of the last few 
years. She is the only salaried member of 
the exposition commission. 


An American Fleet to Visit England. 


One of the first tasks that will occupy 
the attention of Mr. Choate, the new am- 
bassador to England, will be the arrange- 
ment of a visit of a United States fleet to 
Portsmouth. Probably the date of the 
visit will be fixed so that it will take place 
after the queen’s return to Osborne. from 
her annual birthday visit to Balmoral. 


Foreign Representatives Appointed. 


Charlemagne Tower, United States min- 
ister to Austria-Hungary, has been ap- 
pointed ambassador to Russia. Addison 





MRS. CLARENCE A. FUPNS, 


C. Harris, of Indiana, is Mr. Tower's suc- 
cessor in Austria-Hungary. 
Revision of the Currency. 


A bill for currency revision will soon be 
presented to Congress. 
are provisions: 


It will include the 





Forty-Seventh Annual Report 


THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COPIPANY. 


Year Ending December 31, 1898. 
—Ss 


RECEIPTS IN 1898. 





$4,101,925.85 
942,648.40 


$5,044,574.25 


Premiums, ; 
Interest and rents, 
Total receipts, 





DISBURSESIENTS IN 1898. 


Death claims (less $28,150 re-insurance), $1,272,679.71 


Payments on death claims payable in installments, 13,777.98 
Maturéd endowments, 229,496.00 
Surplus returned to policyholders i in dividends, 566,170.68 
Surrendered and canceled policies, 496,718.95 


Tota! payments to policyholders, . ~ §2,578,843.32 


Commissions, salaries, licenses and state fees, medical 


examinations, printing and advertising, postage 
and miscellaneous expenses. : 867,260.96 

Taxes on real estate, reserves, premiums, and war revenue 
tax, . ° . ‘ : ‘ 74,424.56 
Expenses on real estate, 12,500.21 
Re-insurance, 51,341.09 

Profit and loss, including $46, 477 premiums on securities 
purchased, : ; 68,066.88 
Total disbursements, $3,6: 53,052,437. 02 


ASSETS: (MARKET VALUE). 
First mortgage loans on real estate, : 
Loans secured by collateral, ; 
Loans secured by assignment of Company’ s policies 
United States bonds, 


$8,248,271.08 
245,400.00 


I, 833, 681.37 
1250.00 


Massachusetts State bonds, 100,000.00 
City, County, Township, and other bonds, 1,418,573.12 
Railroad bonds, ; 5 6,01 1,373+75 
Gas and Water bonds, 214,570.00 
Railroad and other stocks, 643,250.00 
Bank stocks, 76,600.00 
Real estate (ledger value), including home office building, 490,577.45 
Premium notes on policies in force, . 712,966.82 

Net deferred and uncollected premiums (reserve charged 
in liabilities), : 556,970.04 

Interest and rents due and accrued (due $7,490. 48; ac- 
285,397-13 


crued but not due, $277,906. 6s) ‘ 
Cash on hand and in banks, ‘ 
Total assets, : > ; ‘ 4 
LIABILITIES. 


1.069, 567.51 
$22,035,448.27 





Reserve, Actuaries’ 4 per cent., $19,674,532.00 


Reported death losses, and matured endowments in 


process of adjustment, ? 109,721.00 
Balance of installment policy death claims not yet due, 156,561.77 
Unpaid dividends due and to become 7 128,389.63 


Premiums paid in advance, ; . 
Total liabilities, 
Surplus, December 31, 1898, 


-o- 


6,740.71 
° _20,075;945-11 
$1,959,503.16 





Number of policies issued in 1898, 9.330, insuring $20,477,850.00 
Number of policies in force December 31, 1898, 47,768, 


insuring (including reversionary additions), $115,678,483.00 


e+ 
>o@ 





Springfield Mass., Januar, 7, x8 
The Receipts and Disbursements of the Massachusetts Mutual Life henrdice 
Company for the year 1898, as shown by the foregoing statement, have been care- 
fully audited under the supervision of the undersigned, and the securities and bal- 
ances as shown have been personally examined by us and found to be correct. 

H. S. HYDE, 

J. R. REDFIELD, 

N. C. NEWELL, 

JOHN A, HALL, President. 


HENRY M, PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
E. D, CAPRON, Ass’t Secretary. 


Auditors. 


HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President 
OSCAR B. IRELAND, Actuary. 


banks to the face value of the bonds wae yo at Omdurman, which was at- 
bv them. | tended by anumber of Soudanese sheikhs. 

2. To authorize the incorporation of na-|In a speech, Viscount Cromer promised 
tional banks with $25,000 capital, instead ' equal justice to all the inhabitants, moder- 
of $50,000 as now required. ate taxation, and respect for the Moham- 

3. To provide that when greenbacks have | medan religion. He told them that hence- 
been presented and redeemed in gold they | forth they will be under the dominion of 
shall not again be paid out except in ex- the queen of England and the khedive 
change for gold. | of Egypt. 

‘The Government of the Soudan. Trying to Banish Yellow Fever. 

Viscount Cromer, the British diplomatic, At the request of President McKinley 

agent in Egypt, and Gen. Lord Kitchener, | an investigation was begun last winter as 








. To increase the circulation of national 





sirdar of the Egyptian army, lately held a_ to the cause of yellow fever. Two emin- 
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ent surgeons, Dr. Eugene Wasdin and 
Dr.iHiD: Sedating are now experiment- 
ing at Havana, and they believe they have 
discovered the fever germ. If further de- 
velopments are as satisfactory as those 
already attained they believe the disease 
can be banished. 


Another Hero of the War. 
Another hero of the war of 1898, a Cali- 


fornian, has just become known because 
it was not sale to publish 

his deeds while the fighting 
was going on. He is En- 
sign H. H. Ward who ac- 
cepted the difficult and. 
dangerous mission of go- 
ing to the enemy’s country 
and gaining information 
about their navy. He 
visited Gibraltar, Cadiz, 
Porto Rico, and other 
places from which he sent valuable infor- 
mation to the navy department. His 
service in watching the movements of 
Camara’s fleet was most valuable. In 
Porto Rico, he was arrested and gained 
his release by his wits. Ward assumed 
the character of an Englishman and had 
to use the utmost tact in concealing his 
identity. 


Hard Fate of a Spanish’ Officer. 


When Gen. Miles’ expedition landed in 
Porto Rico, Col. San Martin, the Spanish 
commander at Ponce, was taken completely 
by surprise. Col. San Martin had 1,000 
men, but no cannon, and so he retreated to 
the interior and the advance of the Ameri- 
cans was thenceforward more like a 
pleasure excursion than a military cam- 

aign. When San Martin reached San 
foan he was court martialed by order of 
Captain-General Macias and ordered to be 
shot. He asked only one favor— that was 
that he might die in Spain. The request 
was granted. Gen. brooke and other 
American offic2rs wrote letters declaring 
that San Martin could not have done other 
than he did, and on the strength of these 
his sentence has been commuted to life im- 
prisonment in a penal colony whose cli- 
mate is little better than Devil’s island. 
San Martin wore three medals for meritori- 
ous services. 





- ‘ 
tNSIGN H.n. WARD 


Bonapartists Seek to Revive the Empire. 


Prince Victor Napoleon, head of the 
Bonapartist party in France, has declared 
that an attempt will be made to restore the 


Pears’ 


To keep the skin clean 
is to wash the excretions — 
from it off; the skin takes 
care of itself inside, if not 
blocked outside. 

To wash it often and 
clean, without doing any 
sort of violence to it, re. 
quires a most gentle soap, 
a soap with no free al- 
kali in it. 

Pears’, the soap _ that 
clears but not excoriates. 


all sorts of stores sel} it, especially 
druggists; all sorts of necple use it © 
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A boy may arrive safely at school with his ‘‘ shining 
morning face,”” but, by recess, to quote Charles Lamb, 
‘“‘If dirt were trumps, what hands he would hold.’’ Think 
of those hands with ink stains, cuts and slivers, and the 
discomfort that would result from washing them with 
harsh soaps. Ivory Soap for years has stood the test of 
use in the lavatories of many of our best public schools, 
and is recommended by no less a personage than the boy 


himself. 


IT FLOATS. 


| Copyright, 1893, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 
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French empire when a favorable time ar- 
rives. When the attempt at restoration is 
made, he said, his brother Louis will be 
found fighting by his side. He is opposed 
to anti-Semitism. The great influence at- 
tained by the Jews in France, he attributes 
to the weakness of parliamentary govern- 
ment, which would disappear if the cause 
were removed. 


Called to Plymouth Church. 


Plymouth church in Brooklyn, N. Y., is 
probably the most famous in the United 
States. lt was madeso 
by the eloquence of 
, Ae Ward Beecher. 
When he died the Rev. 
Lyman Abbott, a man 
of great ability and elo- 
quence succeeded him. 
The recent resignation 
of the latter left the 
pulpit vacant and a call 
was extended to the 
Rev. Dr.Newell Dwight 
Hillis, of the Central church, Chicago. 
Chicago has been trying to keep him. 
Dr. Hillis recently accepted this flattering 
call, the most flattering a minister can 
receive. 





The Cuban Tariff. 


The new Cuban tariff went into effect 
on New Year’s day. The first object of 
the tariff is the raising of sufficient revenue 
for the island and the next is the affording 
of Cubans every advantage possible in their 
efforts to restore their prostrate agricul- 
ture. To this end heviceltaral implements 
and cattle are admitted free and the rate 
on food products is reduced to about twen- 
ty-five per cent. 








Officers to be Retired in 1899. 


Some high officers in the army and navy 
will be retired this year. Among the army 
officers are Gen. Shafter, who will retire 
Oct. 16; Paymaster-General Stanton, Jan. 

o; Gen. D. W. Flagler, chief of ordnance, 
Tom 24, and Brig.-Gen. Marcus P. Miller, 
now in command of troops in the Philip- 
pines, March 27. In the navy Rear-Ad- 
miral Howison will be retired Oct. 10, and 
Rear-Admiral Dewey Dec. 25. 


New Laws for Alaska. 


A bill has been considered in the house 
to define and punish crime in Alaska and 
provide a code of criminal procedure for 
the territory. The portion in regard to the 


; sale of liquors in the territory aroused con- 


siderable discussion. It was said it was 
impossible to enforce the present law 
which forbids the importation of liquor, ex- 
cept for medicinal, mechanical, and like 
purposes. 


Needs of the Porto Ricans. 


As specimens of the Spanish taxes in 
Porto Rico, it may be said that to engage 
in any retail business required a license of 
$400 a year, and to practice as a doctor, 
$1co. To import a wagon or a carriage cost 
anywhere from $120 to $350, and flour was 
taxed to the amount of $4 per barrel. In 
fact, there was scarcely a conceivable 
thing or person that was not taxed. Strange 
as it may seem, while a liberal tariff was 

iven to Cuba, nothing was done until 
ately to relieve the burdens of the Porto 
Ricans. They sent a delegation to Wash- 
ington recently to ask for a territorial 
government. They also need schcols 
badly. 
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ARE YOU SATISFIED ? 


With that old-fashioned 
Magic Lantern which al- 
ways does such inferior 
work? Have it recon- 
structed, we can do it for 
you cheaply and well, as 
we have our own work- 
shop on the premises and 
personally supervise it. 
Electric lamps fitted, lanterns with best rheostat, 
$25.00, Oxy-calcium jets, from $5.00. Send for full 
gieom. $%.20. Hire lists and war catalogues, 


RILEY BROTHERS, 
Dept. G, 16 Beekman Street, New York. 
Branches ;—Kansas _. 1017 Walnut Street: 
m, Mass., Room 86 Bromfield Street; 
Minneapolis, Qe Neoller ‘Ave. 








The Largest Insurance Company in the World, 


The MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, - 


President 


AssETs, Dec. 31, ey . 
LIABILITIES, - 
SURPLUS, 
Paip To Po.icy-HOLDERS 
SINCE ORGANIZATION,. - 


+ - $253,786,437.66 
$218,278,243.07 


$35,508, 194.59 


$462,997,250.71 


INCOME IN 1897, - $54,162,608.23 





INCREASE OF IncoME IN 1897, $4,459,912.96 
INCREASE OF SURPLUS, - - $5,774,079.89 
DECREASE OF EXPENSES, - $146,178.31 

FRENCH, GERMAN 


[A N G VAGES SPANISH ITALIAN 


Actually Spoken and Mastered in Ten Weeks 
without leaving your homes by the Meisterschaft Sys- 
tem. ssoth Thousand. Pupils taught as if actually in 


the pres- ence of the 
teacher. Terms for 
membership $5.00 for 
each Lan- guage. All 
questions answered and all exercises corrected free of 
charge. Specimen Copies, Part I, 25 cents. Send for 
Circulars. 


THE MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING 00. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Boston, Mass. 
Broadway & Eleventh St., New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 


Contato’ on European Plan at Moderate 








muadar Taio and most convenient to 
Amusement and Business Districts 


Of access from Depots and Ferries by 
ee cndwey Cars aben. or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, - - Proprietors. 


SCHOOL BELLS 


Purest copper and tin 














UNIVERSITY AND 
——, BELLS. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Sartimorestids 
pee KNOWN SINCE po1826, 





Mo I Wine 


CHIMES, rage a yleat 
ew yaaton Bell = 








rater, oe bal & lies 


rete, Fare cs Ball i Amorion. 








ALL THE CUTS 


published in ‘“The School Journal’ are 


FOR SALE AT REDUCED PRICES: 
fialf Tones, 20c per sq.in.; minimum price, $2.00 
Line Etchings, 7c per sq. in.; minimum price, $.75 


Orders should be sent in as soon as possible after 
uts in the paper, as all cuts must be disposed 
of shortly after publication. Address 


E, L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., N.Y. 


Death of a Noted Inventor. 


The recent death of Gardner Quincy 
Colton, the scientist, designer of the first 
electrical locomo- 
tive, and dentist, has 
reopened the contro- 
versy as to who was 
the actual discoverer 
of anesthesia. He 
was the last of the 
four men intimately 
associated with the 
discovery, and it was 
directly thru his use 
of nitrous oxide or 
“ laughing”? gas that 
the discovery was 





Gardner 0. Calton 


made. While illustrating the curious effects 
of the gas in a public lecture in Hartford, a 
young man who had bruised himself when 
under its influence declared, when the ef- 
fects had worn off, that he had felt no pain |° 


while in the exhilarated state. Dr. Horace 
Wells, a local dentist, then began using the 
as in his practice, and other dentists fol- 
owed. 


The Clash at Shanghai. 


French diplomacy is seeking to secure a 
stronger foothold at the port of Shanghai. 
This is a blow at British interests and no 
less a blow at American interests, for our 
trade at that port is considerable. No 
doubt our government has made the nec- 
essary representations to the French gov- 
ernment in relation to our rights at the 
port. 


Russia’s Siberian Railway. 


Up to the end of 1897 Russia had ex- 
ended within a fraction of $200,000,000 on 
ergreat Siberian railway. Between this 
and r1g00 an outlay of another hundred 
million is expected, when the road will be 
in running order, with thru trains from St. 
Petersburg to the Pacific. 


A Great Business Fully Set Forth. 


The 54th Annual Report of the New York 
Life Insurance Company, printed in an- 
other column, is a statement of unusual in- 
terest. It sets forth a business of vast 
magnitude and importance with unusual 
detail, and gives the intending insurer just 
what he should wish to know concerning 
a life company which seeks his patronage. 
Over 73,000 new insurers took policies in 
the company during the year, their con- 
tracts covering over $152,000,000. 

The New York Life’s business now ex- 
ceeds $944,000,000, and another year’s gain 
equal to that of 1898, will carry it over the 
line. When Mr. McCall became president 
of the New York Life, in 1892, he an- 
nounced that he believed in a frequent and 
full accounting to policy-holders, and each 
succeeding report shows how well hekeeps 
his word. Probably the most important 
event of Mr. McCall’s administration— 
since the issue of an unrestricted “ep in 
1892— is the announcement made last year 
that henceforth the company will base its 
reserved funds on an assumedrate of three 
per cent. interest. This means increased 
security to poiicy-holders, and shows a de- 
termination te conduct the business econo- 
ETAL | mically. The company has had its real 
estate valued during the year by insurance 
officials of the states wherein it is situated, 
and has made such reductions as reduce it 


Food Caused Pain 


Catarrh of the Stomach Cured by 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


‘I was taken sick about a year ago with 
catarrh of the stomach. At times I would 
have a ravenous appetite and at other 
times could not eat. My food caused me 
excruciating pain. I was running down 
so fast I had to stop work. My friends 
urged my to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. I 
did so and soon began to feel better. The 
disagreeable symptoms of disease grad- 
ually passed away and flesh and strength 
returned. I owe it all to Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla.”’” Mary L. Cumminas, North 
Brookfield, Mass. Remember 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. 


° cure Liver Ills; easy to 
Hood’s Pills take, easy to Be: Pog 











A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever 


Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM, seater: 


Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, —¥ rFatohes, Rash 
Skin diseaseg, 
yo | every blemish 
on weeny, and de- 
fles detection. On 
= By) it has 
itood the test of 48 
years; = other has, 
and i arm. 






URIFTES aS WELL 
48 BEAUTIFIES 
THE SKIN 
NO OTHER COSMETIC 
. WILL Do IT. 


<= 





name, ie 


‘Gouraud’s Cream? 
least harm 


ful of all the Skin preparations. 

six months, using it every day. 

removes superfluous hair without injury tothe 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 87 Great Jones 8t., N. Y. 


> One bottle willlast 
Also Poudre Subtile 
skin. 


For sale by all Druggists and vy ~& -— Dealers 
throughout the U. 8., Canadas and Ei 
7's, Stern’s, 


Also found in N. Y. City at R. H. Mac; 

thrich’s, Ridley’s and other Fancy Goods ers. 
em Beware of Base imitations. $1,000 Reward for 

arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


To teachers—both men and wemen 
—temporarily out of a position and te 
those who may be teaching but whe 
have some leisure for other work, we 
ean give an opportunity to earn 


From $20 to $40 a Week. 


in selling ANIMALS and our Teach- 
ers’ Libraries. Write at once for 
particulars, stating how much time 
you can give to the work and what 
experience—if any—you have had. 


E. L. Kellogg & Co., 


61 East 9th St., - NEW YORK. 








READERS willconfer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 








“Trmay be true what some men say. 


Itmaun be trues 








eCorrvnienre 






pwhata men say,” 
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Oriental Rugs. 
Exclusive designs in rich and softcolorings 


for Drawing-Rooms, Reception, and 
Dining-Rooms, Libraries, Halls, etc. 


Carpets. 


Axminster, Wilton and Brussels 
Carpets 


of the finest qualities manufactured. 


Droadovay Ki Oth st. 


NEW YORK. 





THE 
4 IDEAL} 
SIGHT 


THE INESTIMABLE 
BLESSING OF SIGHT. 


T/CLE f 


® SURGICAL OPERATION 
STRATED PAMPHLET ON 


THE EYE. MAILED FREE 
















CHOOL 
FURNISHING 
65 5% Ave. NY. co. 











i Inductive Questions 
Attention, Teachers snd'sabies‘i ts 


thought. Recommended by School Examiners and 
Teachers everywhere. So outlined to be used with 
any text-book. McKinley’s Admin. included. $2.0e 
per doz.; single copy, 25c. ** Enclosed find order for 
11-2 doz. more copies. Book gives universal satis- 
faction."—H. M. Shbutt, Supt., West Bedford, O. 
Monthly Repert Cards, good for entire year, adap- 
ted to the *‘letter’’ o1 “per cent.’’ system of grading. 
Printed to order. 100 or more, 1 cent each. Sample 
cards free. R. B. BENNETT & 2O., Westervilie, O 





Caution —tre market is full of 
imitations, represented to be the same as 


BROWN’S Frscheo of estes 








-  QOUR TIMES 


The ideal paper of current events carefully 
edited for the school-room. It is now pub- 
lished twice a month, in magazine form— 
20 numbers a year. socentsa year ; Clubs 
of two or more, 40 cents each. 

_ ‘I endorse Our Times. The pupils en- 
yoy it. It has been very beneficial to them.” 
—Lucy B. Jones, Jackson, Ohio. 


E. L. KELLoce & Co., 61 E. gth St., N. Y. 





READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THe SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 


to a four per cent. interest earning basis. 
The dollar-mark in the New York Life’s 
reports means one hundred cents in value 
for every unit to the right of it. 


Antikamnia—An Analgesic and Anti- 
pyretic. 


Dr. Samuel Wolfe, A.M., M.D., physi- 
cian to the Philadelphia hospital, consid- 
ers that Antikamnia is the least orig | 
of all the drugs used to control pain, an 
least. disturbs the digestive and cther 
functions. He further states, in effect, 
that the scientific physician always prefers 
to treat a cause or condition rather than a 
symptom, and if he can remove pain by 
abolishing its cause, he will do so rather 
than blunt the sensory structures. It fre- 
quently, however, becomes necessary to 
give relief from mere symptoms, especiall 
in cases where pain is present, in whic 
cases he finds Antikamnia very valuable. 

Antikamnia is largely used and prescribed 
as an analgesic and antipyretic in the 
treatment of neuralgia and rheumatism. 
It is put up in tablet form and is not dis- 
agreeable to take. ; 


LitePature for January 17, appears in 
anew dress. The cover is of dark slate 
heavy paper, with the name of the weekly 
in brick red. The design is by Bradley, 
and is very pretty and appropriate. The 
first article of the number is by W. D. 
Howells, on the “Destiny of the Letter 2 
in America.” The reviews include the 
“ Romance of Book Collecting,” for ‘‘ Col- 
lectors and Amateurs,” “ American Minia- 
tures,” etc. 


California. 


Extraordinary Tour via Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. 


America is a great country. In variety 
and grandeur of natural scenery it is 
unrivalled. To traverse it, to behold its 
diversities and its wonders, is a liberal 
education, a revelation to the immured 
metropolitan citizen. The Personally-Con- 
ducted Tour to California under the 
direction of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, which leaves on February 9, 
affords a most excellent opportunity to 
view the vast variety and boundless beaut 
of this marvelous land. The party will 
travel over the entire route in the model 
Pullman train of smoking, dining, sleep- 
ing, and observation cars exhibited at the 
World’s Fair, Chicago, and subsequently 
at Atlanta, Nashville, and Omaha. This 
train will be placed in service for the first 
time on this occasion, and will be in 
charge of a Tourist Agent and Chaperon, 
who will look after all details of the trip, 
as well as the individual welfare of mem- 
bers of the party. Stops will be made at 
Mammoth Cave, New Orleans during 
Mardi Gras Carnival, E] Paso, Los An- 
geles, San Diego, Redlands, Riverside, 
Pasadena, Santa Barbara, Monterey, Del 
Monte, Santa Cruz, Mount Hamilton, 
Menlo Park, San Francisco, Salt Lake 
City, Glenwood Springs, Colorado Springs, 
Manitou and Garden of the Gods, Den- 
ver, and Chicago. Nineteen days will be 
spent in California. Round-trip rate, z#- 
cluding all necessary expenses during en- 
tire trip, $400 from all points on the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad System east of Pitts- 
burg; $395 from Pittsburg. For itinerary 
and full information apply to ticket agents; 
Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York; 
or address Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent, Broad Street Sta- 
tion, Philadelphia. 


During the Teething Period. 


Mrs. WINSLOw’s SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
used for over Firry YEARS by MILLIons of 
MoTHERS for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETH- 
ING, with PeRFEcT Success. It SOOTHES 
the CHILD, SOFTENS THE Gums, ALLAys all 
Pain, CuRES WIND Co ic, and is the best 
remedy for DIARRH@aA. Sold by Druggists 
in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
for ‘Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and 
, no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 
ttle, 





Manicating with advertisers. 





DINNER SET 
FREE 


(Decorated or White, 112 and 
126 Pieces.) 


GOLD WATCH 


Wirtn On y 80 Pounps oF 
Our CELEBRATED 


SUN-SUN: 
CHOP 


SPECIAL OFFER THIS MONTH. 











This Tea is packed in 1-pound Decorated TIN 
Canisters to preserve the rich, fine, delicate flavor 
and great strength. Warranted to suit all tastes. 


LACE CURTAINS, WATCHES, CLOCKS, TBA- 
SETS, TOILET SETS 


GIVEN AWAY 


with $5.00, $7.00, $10.00 and $15.00 Orders. 


Send this ‘‘ad” and 15 cents in postage stamps 
and we will send a}4-lb. Sun-Sun-Chop Tea orany 
other Tea you may select—and our New Illus- 
trated Price List. 


REMEMBER THIs Is A SPECIAL OFFER To Taz 
READERS OF THE ScHOOL JOURNAL. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 
P, 0. BOX 289. 
31-33 Vesey Street, New York, N. Y. 





PRINGNIR 
At the End of Your Journey you will 
find ita great convenience to go right over 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Fourth Ave., 4Ist and 42nd Sts. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 


5 Central for shopping and theatres. 
5 Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 


x Rooms, ror per day and Upwards. 
cho JOURNALISM 


of INSTRUCTION BY MAIL ONLY. 
A thorough and scientific course adapted 
to the individual needs of writers. 

li Responsible. Successful 
Instructors experienced and competent. 
Students successful and pil Best 
of references. Write for descriptive 
catalogue. Itissentfree. Ad 

Sprague Correspondence School of Journalism, 
No $4 Telephone Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


BLACKBOARD STENCILS 


are the cheapest, handiest, most satisfac- 
tory means of illustration in school. Our 
list comprises over 500 subjects. Send 10 
cents in stamps, and we send you two 
samples for trial—a map of No erica 


and a drawing or language lesson—to- 
aa with catalog containing complete 


E.L.KELLOCC & CO., 61 E. 9h St., N.Y. 
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JUST PUBLISHED: 


DAVIS'S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY § 


By WILLIAM MORRIS DAVIS, Assisted by WILLIAM H. SNYDER, 


Professor of Physical Geography in Harvard University. Master in Science in Worcester Academy. 





J2mo. Half-Leather. 428 Pages. For Introduction, $3.25. 





This newest text-book on Physical Geography presents the leading principles of this 
branch of science in a form admirably adapted to the needs of pupils in the early years of the 
high school course. The subject is treated as dealing with “the physical environment of man.” 
The description of the geographical controls by which man’s ways of living are determined 
constitutes the main theme of the book. . 

Especial care has been taken to adapt the descriptions and explanations to the capacity 
of pupils in our secondary schools. Unusual technical terms have been excluded almost wholly. 
Geometrical and physical explanations concerning the form of the earth, latitude and longitude, 
the tides, the circulation of the atmosphere, etc., have been set apart in an Appendix, in order 
that the progress of pupils who have not studied geometry and physics may not be embarrassed. 





Teachers and School Officials who are looking for the latest and best text-book on Physical Geography are 
cordially invited to correspond with us. Descriptive circulars of all our books will be sent, postpaid, to any address, 
upon application. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, "70% .s8K YO q8*° 
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HE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY |_,,, SCHOOL BOOKS 





5 and 7 E. 16th Street ‘Between Broadway and sth Avenue), NEW YORK. and will be mailed gratis, on application. 


in the 


publishers, have just issued in anticipation of the School Season a New 


indispensable to Buyers for Schools. 


“~Y 


This Catalogue is revised to date, contains. 
net and mailing prices and a telegraphic code 


It is 


BOOK JOBBERS Be ie 


Miscellaneous, Educational, and Special Holiday Stock of all the 





THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, 


General Catalogue of al] the American 5 and 7 E. 16th Street, NEW YORK. 





TOILET PAPER 


EME HE EEEAE CELERKCEEEA SE CEFAEAREESL MAE ES HE GH 


“ Family Case containing 12,000 sheets Finest Satin-finish paper and Holder forwarded | 


For particulars write 


A. P. W. PAPER CO., Albany, N. Y., 


Hew York Chicago Philadelphia Boston San Francisco London Paris Berlin Cologne | 





Our paper adopted by the 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 
of New York for 1898... 








and best paper. | 


to any teacher on receipt of One Dollar.” 





OF Smith Premier 
Cupewriter 


Or 88 and 90 Reade St., New York City | 
| 





A PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY #+ *+ + # & * 


will be placed on your table any day you ask for it upon payment of merely a nominal sum 
and you can have a year and a halfin which to pay for it. It contains the cream of pedagogi- 
cal literature. It should be owned by every teacher and can be, easily, under our plan. Send 
for full details and order blank. Get your library now at the beginning of the school year. 


é. & 


Syracuse, N. Y., U. 8. A. 








KELLOGG &CO., - 61 East oth St., New York. 





Save Revai air Bills. 


[ote parte of» trpeweter do 
, not lose sight of the fact that many @ 
@ Machines are poorly and cheaply m 

constructed and demand frequent 4 


TEPAlfSee oo ce oo of o9 of 00 oF oo oF 09 49 
We equip colleges and schools with the most satisfactory fixtures | g <= - 





is built on scientific principles, is of 
simple parts, is the most durable o 
machine made, the most economical $? 


to buy. 40 00 60 00 00 60 00 00 06 OF Oo 3 


2% 39099900: 


3333339353933 993399923992993: 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. 
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BALDWIN’S 
BIOGRAPHICAL BOOKLET SERIES 


Biographical Stories of Great Americans for Young vtut 
Americans. Illustrated. Edited by James Baldwin, Ph.D. 

As no other books have done before, these Life Stories of Great Ameri- 
cans serve the following purposes: They lay the foundation for the study 
of History and Biography ; they stimulate a desire for further Historical 
Reading; by inspiring examples they teach Patriotism ; and they culti- 
vate a taste for the Best Literature. 


NOW READY: 
FOUR GREAT AMERICANS 


PRICE 


The Story of George Washington $ .1° 
The Story of Benjamin Franklin : 19 
The Story of Daniel Webster 10 


The Story of —s Lincoln: 
By JAMES BALDWIN, Ph. D. 


F OUR AMERICAN siete 


The Story of Patrick Henry : 
The Story of Alexander Hamilton 
The Story of Andrew Jackson : 
The Story of Ulysses S. Grant 
By ALMA HOLMAN BURTON, 
The Story of Henry Clay : 
By FRANCES cuavion: 


FOUR AMERICAN NAVAL HEROES 


The Story of Paul Jones : : : : : 
The Story of Oliver H. Perry ; : : : : oo has 
The Story of David G. Farragut : a. 
The Story of George Dewey: : 
By MABEL Bonven Semen, 


FOUR AMERICAN POETS 


+10 


In Press: 


Other Volumes in Preparation, 


WERNER SCHOOL BOOK COMPANY, 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 


= 


NEW BOOKS 
NEW METHODS 


SPRACHE UND GESPRACH. 
German Primer. First and Second Read- 
er. yee Method. By J. P. LozsBEra. 
Edited by Prof. C. F. Kolbe, Buchtel 
College, O. Illustrated. $1.00. 
: “The best method I have seen for teack- 
uy German.”—B. H. Bell, High School, 
WE ARE W1DE AWAKE. Surinefeld, Mass. 
STORIES FPROSI THE PORTS. 
Just Out. By May R. Atwater, New Haven, Ct. Poems of Browning, 
Lowell, Longfellow, Whittier, Sangster, evc., paraphrased for First 
Grade, with unique illustrations. A most charming book. 30 cents. 


HISTORICAL SERIES. Supt. Dutton, = Maas. 


INDIANS AND PIONEERS—Earliest Days in America. 72 ce 
by COLONIES. The best treatment of Colonies. Authenticil iitistrations. 


We have adopted them.”—C B. Gilbert, 





ents. 
ancy ful_a lona felt want. 
Superintendent, Newark, N. J. 


GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. Supt. Carrotx, Worcester. 


AROUND THE WORLD. First Book, Primary,40cents Second Book, for 
8d and 4th Grades, 50 cents. A sociological treatment of unique people. 
LE og illustrated. 

“The best books in print for elementary geography work.”—Orville T. 

Bright, Superintendent, Cook County, Ills. 

wee OF ENGLISH POETRY IN THE NINETEENTH 

NTURY 5 oy Choice selections from Wordsworth, Cole- 
dg, Shelley, Keats, B; yon. Plates of Poets ; fac-simile of hand-writing : 
bles of dates; valuable bibliogr aphy; ; invaluable for students. 80 cts. 

reellent: we have adopted it. i rof. Perry, Princeton University. 


MORSE SPELLER. 

Durron. Leading all others. The correlation of Spelling with History, 

Geo graphy, ap perme and Literature. Com. cloth, 2 80cents Test It. 

“Tt is my idea of an ideal, up-to-date speller.”.—E. R. Shaw, Dean of the 
School of Pedagcay, New York: 

NEW CENTURY DEVELOPMENT MAPS. 

Best in use_ Price one-half that of inferior outline maps. 40 cents per 

block 50 Maps. 

CUBA, PORTO RICO, PHILIPPINES. 

Ready. Universally adopted by up-to-date schools. 


All eur books are made from new plates, and represent the best up&e-date 
moan Meatment of their respective subjects from the standpoint of pro- 
gressive educators. Before ordering others, do not fail to examine our 

suceessfal books. Now is the time to buy Thompson’s Nature Calendar— 
Log Book of Nature, with ones for memorandum for four years. Liberal 

or 


discount to schools. Send Tilustrated Catalog. 


THE MORSE COMPANY, Publishers, 96 5th Av., N.Y. 
BOSTON—36 BRoMFIELD STREET. CHICAGO—195 WasBasH AVENUE. 
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First in the hearts of our countrymen. 


BR 


DIXON'S 


AMERICAN GRAPHITE. 


PENCILS 


FR 


Mention THE JouRNAL and send 16c. 
in stamps—should you wish samples. 


SR 


A postal request will procure an attrac- 
tive little booklet called “ Pencilings.” 


4B 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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TOOLS FOR SCHOOLS, 
BENCHES FOR SCHOOLS. 


We carry only high grade tools of recognized superiority—of makes that 
are known the world over as the best. 
It pays to buy this kind : they are cheapest in the end, and best while in use. 


A good workman will not use poor tools—a begin 
Let us figure with you on first-class tools. 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & (0., 








ner should not. 


209 Bowery, New York. 





NEW ELEMENTARY DRAWING BOOKS. 


These beautiful new books have proved an instantaneous success. Endorsed by all 
the leading supervisors of drawing. Published in yearly and half-yearly editions, 
with manuals for teachers. Send for circulars. 


EGYPT: The Land of the Temple Builders, By Watrer S. Perry. 
HOW TO ENJOY PICTURES, Bv.M. s. Emery. 


Two attractive new books of great value to teachers. Price, $1.50 each. 


NEW AUDUBON BIRD CHART IN NATURAL COLORS. Price, $1.00 
wae PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


New York 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 


EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLS. 





Chicago 





It will pay you to get our SPECIAL PRICES and compare samples, before 


ordering elsewhere. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 9 CLINTON PLACE (8th Street), NEW YORK. 


MODERN BOOK-KEEPING 


By J. L. MontGomery. 
For High Schools, Academies, and the Upper Classes of Grammar Schools. 
HENRY A. WISE, Supt. of Public Instruction, Baltimore, Md. 
“* The brief, simple, and intelligible manner in which the subject is treated willenable any teacher 
to teach book- keeping by means of this book. 
E. B. NEELY, Supt. of Public Schools, St. Joseph, Mo. 


“A great improvement on the ordinary text-book on s that subject on account of its simplicity and 
practical character. [t ought to meet with great success.’ 


WM. E, HATCH, Supt. of Schools, New Bedford, Mass.: 
“ The book seems to be an excellent one, both in ‘arrangement, definition, and general treatment of 
each subject.” 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., 














29, 31, and 33 E. roth Street, 
NEW YORK. 








ESTABLISHED 186], 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205211 Third Peg 
NEW YORK. 


Everything necessary 
for the Chemical and 
Physical Laboratory will 
be furnished of best qual- 
ity at reasonable prices. 

Glass and Metal Appa- 
ratus, special, made to 
order, according to draw 
ings. 

Glass blowing and en- 
graving done on premises. 

















EMERSON | COLLEGE of ORATORY 


Boston, Mass, 


Largest in the world. Chas. Wesley Emerson, Pres, 
Send for circular. 


ps Fon ae 
Cart au -| om mia 
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Sets, complete with Book of Instruction, $1.50 || i 
and upwards; or Single Tools, SL. shape. | 
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Sen CY, for oe ga 


LOYD 
| CHANDLER ik r BARBER, in Eliot 8t., Boston 





- 








COLLEGE» @THE RETURNED ARMY OF 

SEMINARY STUDENTS AND ALUMNI OF 

SCHOOL College Medals and Badges 
Seminary As Awards from 
School Faculty, or 
Class Teacher for Merit 





Fraternity of any institution 


are reminded that pins can be procured, of the manufacturer of an 
pattern and at reasonable prices. PINS, FLAGS, BUTTONS, 
with full particulars to 


E. R. STOCKWELL, 180 Broadway, New York. 


desired 
RINGS. Write 








READERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JoURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 








Not a Toy, 
but a 
Machine. 








> Circulars 
Free. 


Needed in every — and School. 


Never breaks the point. Preserves the 
softest lead. Saves its cost in the saving of 
lead. Cleanly, convenient, useful. 


® Made only by A. B. DICK COFIPANY, 








152-154 Lake 8t., Chicago, 47 Nassau St., New York. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





SENT FREE | | Our new book of 144 pages giving lists of POSITIONS 
FILLED through us. We have each year from 4,000 
to 6,000 vacant positions. Many times more than the number of teachers who register. 
We place more teachers each year than all Western agencies combined. A careful 
reading of the above-named book will convince you of this fact. Any successful teacher 
seeking a better position should write at once for this book and our Register blank. 
Now is the time to register, and no teacher should be satisfied unless registered in the 
best and most successful agency. 
WE HAVE HUNDREDS OF TESTIMONIALS LIKE THE FOLLOWING: 

“You have served well some of our graduates.”—F. B. Parmer, Ph.D., Principal, State Normal 
School, Fredonia, N. Y. 

“For some eight years I have been personally acquainted with Mr. Orville Brewer, and have 
watched the Teachers’ oe gee Association grow, under his mamepemens from a very modest 
beginning to its present high position, i.e., the peepee among the Teachers’ Agencies of the 
country. He is doing an enormous and successful work, and I cordially recommend him to teachers and 
school officials.”—Prof. R. W. Moore, Dept. Modern Languages, Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y. 


CIRCULARS SENT ON APPLICATION. ADDRESS 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, - ror The Auditorium, Chicago. 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION. 


en Pend, 1.00 103 The Auditorium Building, Chicago. 


EASTERN BRANCH: 494 ASHLAND AVE., BurFawo, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE ADDRESSES FOR AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


4 Ashburton P1., Boston, Mass. 878 Wabash Av., Chicago, Ill. 156 Fifth Av., New York City, N.Y. 
2 King St., West, Toronto, Can. 780 Cooper Bldg., Denver, Colo. 825 Market St.,San Francisco, Cal. 
1242 12th St., Washington, D.C. 414 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 525 Stimson Bik., Los Angeles, Cal. 


tHe PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Ave., New York. WILLIAM O. PRATT, Manager. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
| Telephone, Boston 775-2. 














E.F. FOSTER, Manager. 





A REAL HELP FOR TEACHERS AND OFFICIALS 


It is our constant aim to be. We have increased in usefulness during our 
19 years of successful existence If you are seeking a Teacher or a Position, 
NOW is the time to communicate with us, Manual and blank fora stamp. 


CENTRAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU (Edward C. Dixon), {420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 





HUNTINGTON, N. Y.—I want to express my gratification with Mrs. True. She 
fulfilled my expecta:ions and proved your ment correct in every particular. 
—C. J. JENNINGS, Principal. [Sent on a telegraph request for a teacher.) 


KELLOGG’S : TEACHERS’ : BUREAU 


is an efficient help. Constantly hunts vacancies. Cordially recommends teachers. Begin early for 
September places. Address H. 8. KELLOGG, Manager, No. 61 East NintH STREET, New YorK. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Colleges, Schools, and Families, 
fessors, Principals, Assistants, 
Governesses for every 

Schools to Parents. Call on or address 


Mas. M. J. Youna-Fuuron, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 


28 Union Square, New York. 

FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS ad- 
dress F. B, SPAULDING, 36 Bromfield 
Street, Boston, or W. E. Davis, 68 State 
Street, Albany, N. Y., Managers of Teach- 


ers’ Co-operative Association of New Eng- 
land. Over 3,000 positions filled, 


QCHERMERHORN’S Established 1a. 
> TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 























Boston. 





OLDEsT AND Best Known 1x U. 8. 
3 East 14th Street, - - SEW YORE. 
W ANTED to correspond with TzacHErs and 
Empiovers. Have filled vacancies in 
19 States. Operate in every State. 
ROBERTSON’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Habenicht-Sydow 
\ . Physical, a * 
Excelsior Series, e 
Political Maps. a 
Send for Catalogue of Geographical 
A ppliances,- ~ 
J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY, 
(The School Supply House) 
352 Washington St., 
The faet that the PUBLIC SCHOOLS of Chicago 
have ordered 
6.000 GALLONS or 
OLCOTT’S BEST SCHOOL INK 
is a sufficient guarantee as to its quality. Send sc. 
to cover postage, and we will send youa free sample. 
J. M. OLCOTT & CO., 
Manafacturers of Chicago, 
School Supplies. 84 Wabash Ave. 


New York, 
70 Fifth Ave. 








KINDERGARTEN=2== 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. New York. 
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The National Separate Leaf Note Book . 


The Best Substitute for Slate. Every Teacher 
Inquire of Local Dealer 
««. or Send Direct to the Manufacturers ... 
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3... corms separate, NATIONAL BLANK BOOK CO., HOLYOKE, MASS. ccoamn, 
9OSO0O00 00000000 06000000 OSS 9690S OHSS H 0 Oe HO DORH HY 
When you are using a pen all day you want the best. This means 


“<- ESTERBROO 


KS 3 


We have been making pens of all styles and only one quality—the best—for nearly forty years 


ASK YOUR STATIONER FOR THEM. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., $i? Siianw 
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. JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS 


THE STANDARD PENS OF THE WORLD 
FOR SCHOOL WORK OF ALL SORTS: 
604 E. F., 404, 303, 601 E. F., 351, and 1047 (MULTISCRIPT). 
FOR THE MODERN VERTICAL WRITING: 
1045 (VERTICULAR), 1046 (VERTIGRAPH) and 1047 (MULTISCRIPT). 
Also the latest numbers—1065, 1066, 1067. 
MOST DURABLE. MOST ECONOMIC. 
Accelerated progress is a saving of time ; Gillott’s Pens pay for 
themselves by the time they save. 


Joszrx GiLLtoTtT & Sons, 91 JoHN STREET, NEW YorRK. 


CLYDE LINE 
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SNe ONLY DIRECT 
te” WATER ROUTE TO 


\ 


LD ea SONNE NS a@ : : B Gro. 


THREE SAILINGS A WEEK 
DIRECT TO 


CHARLESTON [aaaa 
CJ AND JACKSONVILLE! 


AFFORDING RAIL CONNECTIONS = \ 
TO ALL SOUTHERN RESORTS \ 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods, 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
#O=-2 BOYLSTON ST, 29-33 E. 19TH ST. 262-264 WABASH AVE. 1828 ARCH 61. 


—Remington— 


Standard Typewriter 


























BEST FOR SCHOOL USE 
Because Simple, Strong, Durable. 


It stands the Wear and Tear of the School-Room, keeps 
in good order, and does good work all the time. 


NEW MODELS, Nos. 6, 7, and 8 (wide carriage). 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 Broadway, New York. 


























TO SUPPLY TEACHERS iocts't ccr'btainess: Gur castog is fee Wee ene 
can give you lowest prices and prompt service, Inquiries cheerfully answered. 


E—, L. KELLOGG 2 CO., EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
61 East Orn Streer, New York. 











HEADACHE 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
by its action in promoting 
digestion and as a nerve 
food, prevents and allevi- 
ates headache arising from 
a disordered stomach, or 
that of nervous origin. 
The best remedy for 
insomnia and dyspepsia: 


For sale by all Druggists. 








Many heads and many hands combine to 
produce that marvel of scientific construc- 
tion and mechanical skill—the 


Full Ruby Jeweled 
Elgin Watch. 


Each xp nas a - time Seppe — 

—a third of a century’s tes i 

it the title of “A aiepepetepied 
‘*World’s Standard’’ Timepiece. 


An Elgin Watch always has the word “Elgin” 
engraved on the works—fully guaranteed. 























